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Luther (Martin), a Valuable Collection of Seventeen Contemporary Tracts 
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margins, extremely rare (Worms, 1526). £10, 
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Important Books in General Literature :— 

Burton (Sir Richard F., K.C.M.G.), Voyages and Travels, chiefly First Editions, 
and Life by HircHMAN, with numerous Plates and Maps, 32 vols. 8vo, and post 8vo. new half- 
calf gilt (A HANDSOME AND EXTENSIVE SET, VERY SCARCE), 1851-87. £30. 

Byron (Lord), Poetical Works, chiefly First Editions, 22 vols, 8vo, (2 in 4to.), dark red calf 
extra, uncut, top edges gilt (A DESIRABLE SET), 1807-23. £18 10s, 

Coleridge (8. T.), Works, Best Editions, 22 vols. 12mo. half-morocco gilt, a. oa 

s. 

Doran (Dr.), “Sociological” Works, 4 FINE AND EXTENSIVE SET, 20 vols. 8vo, and post 8vo. 
new half buff calf extra, Contents lettered, 1855-82. £12 12s. 

Eliot (George), Works, Complete, with Life, First Editions, 30 vols. post 8vo, brown calf 
extra, UNCUT, top edges gilt, with some original covers preserved (FINE SET), very scarce, 
1859-85. £22 10s. 

Guizot (F. P. G.), Historical and Literary Works, Library Editions, 20 vols. 8vo. new 
half buff calf gilt, top edges gilt (A CHOICE sET), 1838-65. £15 10s. 

Jesse (J. Heneage), Historical, Biographical, and Antiquarian Works, an unusually 
extensive Set of First Editions, with Steel Portraits, Plates, and Facsimiles, 23 vols. 8vo, new 
buff calf extra, inside gold borders, gilt edges (HANDSOME SET, VERY SCARCE), 1840-75. £492. 

Lang (Andrew), Various Works, Large-Paper Copies of the First Editions, original bindings 
(VERY SCARCE), See Catalogue, 

Speeches, AN EXCEEDINGLY FINE seT of Original Large-Type Editions, 60 vols, 8vo. light brown 
calf extra, saffron edges, by Riviere, v.y. £52 10s, 


A Copy of the above CATALOGUE will be sent post free on ication to 
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140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W.: London. 
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Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 
YNN, B.A. 
6. 1, B.C. 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


JREMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. P.RAS. 


BDWARD STANFORD, % and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT is often the result of 

a slight act of carelessness ; therefore we canbot guard too much 
against the habit of treating trifies with contempt. in dealing with our 
health this is a matter of great im ee. Many valuable lives have 
been prematurely lost through the negiect of a trifling cold or for 7 
of attention being paid to the most simple of the laws of sanitation 
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headache, lassitude, liver and stomach disorders, &c., no other remedy 
can equal them. 
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Hotes. 


PARISH COUNCILS AND PAROCHIAL RECORDS, 

Mr. Sidney Lee’s letters to the Times on parish 
registers have so ial interest to very many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that their preservation in its 
columns seems expedient :— 


The Parish Councils Bill (Clause 16, subsection 6) 
transfers to the custody of the officers of parish councils 
“all documents” which are “now required to be de- 
posited with the parish clerk of a rural parish.” The 
records which this subsection is intended to touch are 
not specified. The clergy assume that the Government 
intend to deprive incumbents and parish clerks of the 
full control which they have hitherto exercised over the 
archives of parish churches. Accordingly Convocation 
adopted, by way of amendment to this subsection, a 
resolution to the effect “that the custody of books, 
papers, and other documents relating to the affairs of 
the church should remains as at present.” 

Students of past history and literature have a direct 
interest in the adoption of the best possible means for 
the preservation of hial records, which include the 
church registers of baptisms, deaths, and marriages. 
These registers were inaugurated by an injunction issued 
by Thomas Cromwell in 1538, and between 1538 and 
1837 they formed almost the sole depositories of the dates 
and genealogical particulars which are the groundwork 
of much biography and loca! history falling within those 
299 years. Since 1837 parish registers have been super- 
seded by the official returns compulsorily made to the 
Registrar-General and preserved at Somerset House. 
But, as far as the three preceding centuries are con- 
cerned, it is to the parish records that the a 
or local historian must have reasonable means of access 
if his work is to be exact and exhaustive. 


To meet the requirements of the student of history 
or literature it is therefore necessary, in the first place, 
that every precaution should be taken to safeguard the 
parish books from material injury; and in the second, 
that they should be reasonably easy of access. The in- 
cumbents and parish clerks in whose custody the parish 
books are now vested desire, from a very natural senti- 
ment, to retain the charge. Before any change be 
adopted it is only fair to consider how these custodians 
have fulfilled their trust. 

It is very doubtful whether the care bestowed on the 
registers by the clergy has been altogether adequate. 
Less than eight per cent. of the parishes of England can 
show an unbroken series of registers between 1538 and 
1837. Fire and damp have wrought much havoc. Some 
of the parochial archives have been dispersed among 
private owners. A few have been destroyed as waste 
paper. From some the leaves have been deliberately 
torn. In others the entries have been imperfectly made, 
The harm done is irreparable, but it must be allowed it 
was wrought by hands long since at rest, and the majority 
of clergy of to-day make what efforts they can to protect 
their parochial archives from depredation, Despite the 
best intentions, however, danger is not always absent. 

To turn to the second point, Are the parochial archives 
as accessible as is desirable to serious students? It has 
been laid down in the Law Courte that the registers are, 
“for certain purposes, public books,” and that persons 
interested in their contents have a right to inspect them 
and take copies of such parts as are relevant to their 
inquiries, (Phillimore’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ vol. i. 
P. 659.) Judges have even held that incumbents can 

forced to produce their — for inspection when 
a demand has been refused. These decisions justify the 
assumption that a stringent obligation reste on the cus- 
todians to give applicants access to the parish registers 
whenever reasonable cause is shown. Long experience 
bas proved to me that this obligation is, although wisely. 
es ey recognized by incumbents and 
cler! 

In this connexion another point deserves attention. 
Custom has long permitted the incumbent or clerk to 
make a charge to those who-seek information from the 
registers, whether the incumbent or clerk make the 
search personally or merely hand the volume to the 
inquirer so that the latter may do the work for himself. 
The exact amount of these fees has not been fixed, as 
far as I can learn, by statute. In the Registrar-General’s 
Department at Somerset House, on the other hand, a 
statutory scale of fees is in o ion, The applicant 
has to pay 1s. for each search, and, if he need a certified 
extract, 2s. 6d. besides. Among the clergy the fees, 
although they vaguely approximate to this tariff, often 
seem to vary from pence to pounds with the personal 
disposition of incumbent or clerk. It may be urged that 
the clergy, many of whom are unhappily without “a 
living wage,” are justified by prescription in demanding 
the largest fees that custom allows for access to their 
archives. Even so, a strictly uniform basis of calcula- 
tion is clearly desirable. 

At the same time it seems fair that students 
researches, which are rarely remunerative to them, shoul 
be placed on a more favourable footing in the matter of 
fees than lawyers and professional genealogists, whose 
researches are undertaken with an immediate view to 

rivate gain. The principle is accepted at the Probate 
Registry at Somerset House, where literary searchers 
are admitted free and receive courteous attention. The 
Bishop of London last year wrote to me on this subject: 
“I think the clergy ought to treat those who make 
searches for literary purposes only on a different footing 
from those who make searches either from curiosity or 
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from some personal object.” Moreover, very many—the 
majority—of the clergy practically recognize this dis- 
tinction, and waive all claim to remuneration when they 
know that the &pplication is made by a genuine student. 
But there existe a very stubborn minority whose mem- 
bers decline to give any information to any inquirer 
until they are actually in receipt, not only of a pre- 
liminary search fee — often to be followed by later 
charges—but also of the price of a stamped certificate— 
a formal document usually quite needless in a matter of 
historical or literary research. 

Example is better than precept, and I should like to 
illustrate by concrete facts the diversity of practice 
current among the present custodi of parochial 
records in meeting applications for access to the re- 
gisters. I have before mea record of 121 recent appli- 
cations made to incumbents in the interests of literary 
or historical research connected with the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ Most of the inquiries rel to 
the seventeenth century. The applications were accom- 

by a stamped and directed envelope or postcard 
‘or repiy. The object of the inquiry was stated as 
ony as possible, with a view to saving time and 
trouble. 


The majority acted with commendable promptness and 
generosity. In eighty instances the replies were punctu- 
ally forwarded, and no fees were asked. Some of the 
incumbents were in charge of large urban parishes, with 
numberless calls upon their time, which might have 
excused delay. In nearly half of these cases, it is true, 
the registers were missing or destroyed, or failed to 

ply the needful information, but the sympathetic 
spit in which the inquiries were met proves that these 

hty clergymen satisfactorily recognized their obliga- 
tions to the public as custodians of parochial records. 

Of the remaining forty-one applications a less satis- 
factory report must be rendered. 

In sixteen cases no notice whatever was taken of the 
inquiry, often in spite of a second and third application. 
These sixteen custodians were for the most part in charge 
of small rural parishes, Pressure of business can bardly 
account for their silence, and one hardly knows what 
valid plea could be urged in behalf of their inaction. 
Many of the rural clergy doubtless live remote from such 
influences as keep alive a sympathetic for learn- 
ing oF scholarship, and, attaching no value themselves 
to historical or literary study, eee resent the student's 
inquiry as a purposeless or frivolous intrusion on their 

vacy. But the disclosure of their registers on reason- 
able grounds is a part of their public duty, neglect of 
which cannot be readily pardoned. 

The remaining twenty-five cases illustrate the general 
haziness of view characteristic of an important minority 
among the clergy respecting the public right of access 
to the records in their custody. 

In these cases a fee which varied from 1s, to 79s. 6d. 
was demanded, Where the sume exceeded 3s. 6d, the 
principle underlying the charge was difficult of discern- 
ment, The ts often d to differ, though the 
services rendered appeared identical. Five cases are 
worth giving in some detail, The first is a common 
experience. 

Case 1. An application to an incumbent, with the 
usual directed postcard for reply, met with no reponse. 
A fortnight later a second application was made. After 
another week’s delay—three weeks in all—the following 
answer was received from the incumbent: “ I regret that 
I cannot give the information required except on receipt 
of 1s, for the search and 2s. 6d. for the information— 
t.¢, 3s. 6d. in all.” The concluding sentence dwelt on 
the number of such applications and the trouble they 


Case 2, I applied to a London incumbent for the 
of burial of a well-known writer which I knew to be in 
his parish register, although previous authorities bad 
been divided in opinion as to which of two consecutive 
years could claim the distinction of being the date of the 
author's death. I received no reply. A second applica- 
tion brought an intimation that if I visited the church 
on a certain morning the i bent would di with 
the question of On my 

ject of my inquiry, the register was a a 
soon at the Ry ~ ht. The absence of 
writing materials prevented me from making « copy, 
The incumbent made no offer to supply the omission, 
but with secant courtesy demanded 5s. 

Care 3. I asked a vicar to confirm a statement respect- 
ing the dates of a seventeenth-century predecessor's 
tenure of his benefice. He replied that to the best of 
his belief I was correct, but excused himself from ex- 
amining his register on account of his failing eyesight 
and the infirmities of age. After some expostulation on 
my part, he caused the register to be consul 
satisfactory results and without charge. 

Case 4. The curate, to whom the inquiry was referred 
by the incumbent, insisted on receiving 2s. 7d. before 
sending the date of —y « for which he was asked, 
Subsequently he claimed the sum of 3/. 19s. 6d. for 
making the search, but, offered to compound for three 
guineas, The lady who.was conducting the in alc. aftera 

s. 


very disagreeable correspondence, paid him 1/. ls. 6d. in 
addition to the 2s. 7d. previously forwarded. 
* Case 5. An incumbent returned the letter of applica- 
tion with the curt and hardly deserved remark that it 
was‘ illegible. A very plain copy was then forwarded, 
and drew the reply, “ ie with me is too valuable for 
rofitless occu ” The application was finally 
anded to the parish clerk, who made the search for 5s, 
- Taking these 121 cases as roughly representative, I 
concluded that sixty-six per cent. of the present cus- 
todians of parochial freely render all the assist- 
ance they can to students desirous of consulting the 
registers or vestry books; that twenty per cent. inter- 
pose obstacles, either in the shape of fees of varying 
dimensions, or-by means of~long delay in answering 
inquiries, or by offi pefty discourtesies; and that 
fourteen per cent., by deélining to notice applications from 
searchers, seriously impede historical and literary study. 
Thus some thirty-four per cent. of the incumbents of 
the National Church prove more or less refractory in the 
matter of granting Bey access to the parish records. 
This fact, coupled with the inadequacy of the provisions 
that it is possible in many instances to take for their 
bysical safety in their present whereabouts, fully 
justifies some change in the existing system. Such of the 
clergy as are deaf to all entreaties certainly wield a power 
of obstruction which it seems contrary to public — 
to continue in their hauds. But it would be only fair to 
the virtuous majority to consult their views before 
definite action be taken. Possibly the incumbents in 
their corporate capacity might best atone for the acts 
of destruction or obstruction wrought by recalcitrant 
members of their order by voluntarily adopting some 
arrangement like that contemplated by the Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons in 1882. Under the 
provisions of that Bill all early parochial records were 
to be collected in one central building, that should be 
proof against fire and - and be open under fitting 
restrictions to the public, Or, if that be regarded asa 
measure too neglectful of local sentiment, consideration 


might be extended to an earlier proposal to locate the 
archives in diocesan record offices, which should be 
erected on the best structural principles and controlled 
by competent officials. 
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To weasfer the archives summarily to the clerks of | for her sin, but God hath made her sin a plague on 


councils is not likely to benefit the student. His 
tion would certainly be much worse than at present, 
any new regulation did not distinctly define his right 
of access, fix on reasonable principles the scale of fees, 
and formally prescribe methods for the preservation of 
the documents from accidenta! injury. _ Should the sub- 
eection alresdy quoted from the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment be rightly ititerpreted to affect parish registers, it 
fails in its present meagre form to satisfy any of the 
conditions which the student deems essential to satis- 
factory legislation off the subject. From his point of 
view it neglects the essential issues, and it is to be 
hoped either that it will be withdrawn or that the his- 
— parish records will be specifically excluded from 
ts scope. 
In the mean time public discussion might help to form 
a healthy public opinion on the topic among both clergy 
and laity. An instructed public opinion might possibly 
rouse the refractory clergy to a sense of the obligations 
that lie upon them, and an amicable settlement might 
be reached, on which effective legislation might be based 
Lez.— Times, Nov, 28, 1893. 


H. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
Tae Orvx in ‘Kine Jony,’ IT. i— 
1 have but this to say, 
That he is not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for her 
And with her plague ; her sin his injury, 
Her injury the beadle to her sin, 
All punish’d in the person of this child, 
And all for her; a p upon her ! 

The foregoing is the reading in the Globe edition, 
differing from that in the First Folio only in the 
punctuation of the fifth line, which in the Folio is: 

And with her plague her sin : his injury 
Her injury. 

If I present the Cees reading with some 
confidence, I do so only after long and careful study 
of the Whether I shall satisfy others I 
know not; I know only that I have not easily 
satisfied myself :— 

I have but this to say, 
That he is not only plagued for her sins (1), 
But God hath made her son (2) and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for ber 
And with (3) her plague, her son (4) (his injury 
Her injury), the Beadle to her sins (5), 
All punish’d in the person of this child, 
And punish’d (6) all for her; a plague upon her ! 

1, Sins.—In this emendation I follow Prof. 
Vaughan, who assigns as his reason for making it 
that, as Constance had already said, “ Thy sins are 
visited in this poor child,” and as it is fairly clear 
that the second line is intended as a repetition of 
something already said by her, to which she now 
pro to make an addition, it would be but 
natural and likely that the repetition should be 
made in the same language as before. 

2. Son.—Who can believe Shakspeare capable 
of the wretched tautology, ‘‘ He is not only plagued 


him”? Regarding “sin” as a misprint for son, we 
get the quite intelligible and appropriate sense 
that not only did Arthur suffer for the sins of his 
grandmother, but that it was through her son’s 
and her own maltreatment of him that his suffer- 
ings came. 

3. With here =by, as elsewhere in Shakspeare, 
é.g., ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ V. ii. 66, “ He was torn to 
pieces with a bear.” 

4. Son.—That we have here a repetition of the mis- 
print “sin ” for son is demonstrated by the *‘ his” 
which follows. John is called his mother’s plague 
to Arthur, because it was through his usurpation 
of Arthur's rights that her sins were visited in 
Arthur. The words which I regard as parenthetical 
(his injury her injury) are a comment on the words 
“her plague, her son.” John’s injury to Arthur 
was Elinor’s injury to Arthur, because her sins 
were the procuring, while John was merely the 
instrumental cause of the suffering to which he 
was subjected. Hence John is further called “ the 
Beadle to her sins,” the sins being punished 
vicariously in the person of her innocent descend- 
ant. 


5. Sins.—The “all” which follows proves sins, 
not ‘‘ sin,” to be the proper reading. 

6. Punish’d.—For the insertion of this word, 
necessary to complete the verse, I am indebted to 
Prof. Vaughan, who, with his usual acumen, says: 

“(Tt would not be unlikely that a transcriber who did 
not fully appreciate the passage should omit the second 


‘punished,’ being the repetition of a word occurring in 
the line above, and in the same foot as in this 
verse.” 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


*As You Ir,’ IL. vii. 53.— 
Doth very foolishly, altsough be smart, 
ve 00. altho e 8 
Seem sande of the bob : if not, 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized 
Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Having just finished the examination of a public 
school in this play, my attention has more than 
ever been directed to the inappropriateness of Theo- 
bald’s emendation, “Not to seem seemless,” &., 
which has been unaccountably adopted by nearly 
the whole fraternity of editors. In my opinion, as 
it was my father’s before me, the is thereb 
rendered unintelligible, if the whole of the pea 
be carefully perused. For what is Jaques about 
to explain? What is his text? It is, ‘‘ They that 
are most galled by the fool’s folly, they most must 
laugh.” ‘‘ Why?” asks he. Why, “it is as plain 
as the road to the parish church.” And then he 
roceeds to explain, the critics would have us 
lieve, that the man who is stung by the fool’s 
wit must on no account appear to notice it; which 
is the exact opposite of what he has just been re- 
commending. 
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But, naturally enough, there is nothing of this 
in Shakespeare. On the contrary, Jaques pro- 
ceeds to expound his text, as we should anticipate, 
in a perfectly logical manner ; and the fact that 
. there is a lame spot in the argument by no means 
prevents us from arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. “He that a fool hits smartly,” he says, 
“is very foolish to pretend not to notice it ; for if 
he does so pretend, his folly is shown up by the 
glances the fool scatters round on the rest of the 
company.” I have italicized the words “ if he does 
so pretend,” because that marks the spot where the 
real crux lies, Up to that point the passage runs 
smoothly and sensibly enough. What we seem to 
require in place of “if not,” both for sense and 
metre, is some such phrase as “‘if he do so.” But 
the point I wish to make is that the argument is 

lectly clear, and that the editors, by persisting 
in Theobald’s emendation, are making Jaques 
talk permanent nonsense. The difficulty is there, 
but it is not got over by perverting the whole 
sense of the speech, which stands out as clear as 
daylight in spite of the difficulty. 

Incuesy. 


*1 Henry IV.,’ II. iv. 541.— 

“ Never call a true piece of gold a counterfeit : thou 
art essentially made, without seeming so.” 

In Falstaff’s use of the word make in IV. ii. 8, it 
seems to carry a sense of coined (in a base sense), 
so, perhaps, made here is equivalent to counterfeit 
or false. “ Donot call me counterfeit ; as for you, 
you are really counterfeit without seeming so.” If 
this interpretation is not satisfactory, and the 
usually accepted emendation mad correct, it looks 
as if Falstaff was defending himself in the first 


= of his speech, and then, on seeing a sign given 
r the sheriff to be admitted, he began to blame 
the prince for his rashness. 

IV. i. 98.— 


All plum’d like ostriches that with the wind. 

The emendation wing for “with” makes a very 
good reading, though some critics object to it on 
the ground that the ostrich does not fly. The 
bird’s speed in running, as well as its feathers, may 
be alluded to in the simile, and as “‘ wing the 
wind” does not call up in the mind the idea of 
swiftness, I would suggest that cutte, which might 
easily be misread with, would suit the passage 
better. Elsewhere in the plays there are such 
phrases as ‘‘ fish cut the silver stream,” “ quickly 
cut the Ionian sea,” and “swift dragons cut the 
clouds,” in all of which there is the idea of rapidity 
of motion. Jorcey. 


*Winrer’s Tare,’ IV. iii. (iv. 445, Globe ed.), 
8S. iv. 443).— 
And you, enchantment— 


Worthy enough a herdsman, yea, him 
That makes himself, but for our honour 


There is nothing amiss in this . Me 
Moon's perplexity arises from an error of parsing, 
The particle but is not, as he takes it to be, a con- 
junction, meaning “‘ except,” but an adverb, mean- 
ing “only.” “ Bat for our honour” means “ 
because of our honour.” For=“‘because of” h 
needs a reference, but an example is at hand in 
* Macbeth,’ IIT. i, 121 :— 


With barefaced power sweep him from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine. 


Apams, 


Polyxenes is full of admiration for Perdita. He 
exclaims, ‘“‘ You are not only well worthy of a 
herdsman ; you are worthy even of this young 
prince, who, by his present course of unfilial con- 
duct, shows himself to be unworthy of your beauty 
—except for our honour centred in him.” Perhaps 
I am not sufficiently clear sighted, but I cannot 
see any difficulty. Polyxenes tells the girl that she 
is not only too good for a herdsman, but a bride 
for a prince. Nay, she is too good for such a 
deceitful young rascal as this prince is. But his 
honour is concerned, and that is enough. As for 
Mr. Movunrt’s question, In what possible sense was 
he (Florizel) making himself unworthy? &. Can 
one not see the gathering wrath in the old father a 
few lines before ; the indignation in the words,— 

By my white beard, 
You offer him, heen) 


Some unfilial ? 
— Henry C. Harr. 


the passage quoted by Mr. Mounr 
requires no note. Polixenes, admitting the en- 
chanting sweetness of Perdita, allows her to be 
worthy any one of her own position ; and, indeed, 
even worthy him who by his base filial conduct 
has made himself unworthy her ; but, not to give 
himself away, he interpolates the saving clause of 
his own honour, which puts the balance against 
her. Hotcomse 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES F., FORSHAW, LL.D. 
(See 8 8, iv. 489.) 


In answer to Dr. Ropert Ciakk, I have pleasure 
in submitting the following list of my works :— 


The Teeth and how to Save Them. 64 pp., royal 16mo. 
John Woodhead, Bradford. 1885. 

Wanderings of Imagery: Original Poems, 72 pp., 
post 8vo. John Woodhead, Bradford, 1886. 

Thoughts in the Gloaming: a Volume of Poems, 80 pp., 
post 8vo. T. Brown, Bradford. 1887 


The Wild Boar of Cliffe Wood ; or, How Bradford got 
ee 8 pp., post 8vo. John Woodhead, Bradford. 


A Short History of Tobacco, with its Effect on the 
General Health and its Influence on the Teeth, 20 pp., 
crown 8vo. Clegg & Tetley, Bradford. 1887. 


The second, third, fourth, and fifth editions of 
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the above were published by J. W. Birdsall, 
Stanningley, in the same year. 


Second edition issued by Thornton & Pearson, 
Bradford, 1892; third edition issued by Thomas 
Brown, Bradford, 1893. 

Stammering, ite Causes and its Cure. 12 pp., crown 
8vo. J. W. Birdsall, Stanningley. 1887. 

History of Hannah Dale, the Staffordshire Giantess. 
10 pp., crown 8vo. J. Woodhead, Bradford. 1887. 

e Village Wedding, a Poem. 12 pp., post 8vo, T. 
Brown, Bradford. 1888. 

Yorkshire Poets, Past and Present, Vol. i, 200 pp. 
T. Brown, Bradford, 1888. Vol. ii., 200 pp., 1889; 
vol. iii., 200 pp., 1890; vol. iv., 200 pp., 1891. 

Yorkshire Sonneteers. Vol. i. 80 pp-, feap. 4to. T. 
Brown, Bradford. 1888, 

304 pp., crown 8vo. Triibner & Co., London. 

Hints to Parents on the Management of their 
Children’s Teeth. 12 pp., post 8vo, J. Woodh 
Bradford. 1889. 

My Little Romance, 16 pp., post 8vo. W. Harrison, 
Keigh! Howarth, 

e Poets of Keighley, Bingley, Ho’ and Dis- 
trict. 200 pp., crown 8v0. Thornton & Pearson, Brad- 
ford. 1891. 

Second edition issued in 1893, 208 pp., crown 
8vo. (W. W. Morgan, London). 


St. Bees, and Other Poems, 256 pp., crown 8vo. 
G. B. Russell, Bradford. 1891. 

A Poem to Prof. R. B. Winder, M.D., D.D.S. No 
imprint. 10 pp., crown 8vo. 

Poets of the Spen Valley. 200 pp., crown 8vo. 

Thornton & Pearson, Bradford. 1892. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. Thomas Garratt, M.A. 
352 pp. crown 8vo. John Heywood, London. 1892. 

Holroyd’s Collection of Yorkshire Ballads. 320 pp. 
crown 8vo. G. Bell & Sons, London. 1892. 

Days in Lakeland. 32 pp. crown 8vo. W. Mor- 

gan,London. 1892. 

Sonnets of Lakeland. 26 pp., crown 8vo, ‘Kendal 
and County News’ Co., Kendal. 1892. 

Lays of Yuletide. 12 pp., royal lémo, Claye, Brown 
& Claye, Macclesfield. 1892. 

Second edition issued by Thornton & Pearson, 
Bradford, in 1893. 

Cocaine for Teeth Extraction. 8 pp., crown 8vo. 
T. Brown, Bradford. 1892. 

Special-Constableship in Bradford. 16 pp., crown 
8vo, Thornton & Pearson, Bradford, 1889. 

Seaside Sonnets. 16 pp., crown 8vo. Thornton & 
Pearson, Bradford. 1893. 

Memories of Manxland. 32 pp., crown 8vo. W. 
Morgan, London, 1893. 

Freemasonry: a Centenary Ode. 6 pp, demy 8vo. 
Claye, Brown & Claye, Macclesfield. 1893, 

Caas, F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford, 


Porms sy Artraur Hattam. (See 8" §. iii. 
52.) —At this reference I gave a short account of 
an interesting volume in my possession, which 
formerly belonged to Mr, W. B. Donne, the late 


Examiner of Plays, and contained Tennyson’s 
‘Lyrical Poems’ of 1830, and Arthur Hallam’s 
privately printed collection of the same year. In 
a catalogue of books and manuscripts to be sold at 
Sotheby’s on Dec. 12 and 13, 1893, of which I have 
just received a copy, lot 559 consists of Tennyson’s 
volume of 1830, to which the following note is 
appended by the cataloguer :— 

“ This volume ye great and lasting interest, as it 
was the first work to which Tennyson put his name, and 
the interest is very much intensified by the original in- 
tention it should a joint publication containing also 
the ‘Poems of Arthur Hallam’'—a memorial of friend- 
ship similar to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. This idea was given up at the suggestion of 
Hallam’s father, «nd no copy of the complete book has 
hitherto occurred for sale. In the present copy, how- 
ever, Hallam’s ‘Poems’ are included, and on the title- 
page has been added in MS. after Tennyson's name, 
‘and Arthur Hallam,’ while on p. 1 of the second part 
has been written ‘Poems by Arthur Hallam, Esqre.’ 
In a note to ‘ Timbuctoo,’ Hallam refers to Tennyson's 


oodhead, | Prize Poem of the same name, and concludes it by 


saying, ‘which most justly, in my opinion, adjudged the 
prize to the poem of my friend whose name is prefixed 
with mine to this volume.’ Some partially erased pencil 
notes, indicating the persons to whom certain poems 
were addressed—Sir F. H. Doyle, J. Milnes Gaskell, 
Richard Milnes, &c., render it probable that the volume 
is a unique proof copy belonging to Hallam himself.” 

The statement that no copy of the complete book 
has hitherto occurred for sale is hardly correct, as 
my own copy, which was purchased at the sale of 
Mr. Donne’s books ten or eleven years ago, is 
quite complete, Hallam’s poems having in it the 
precedence in place. A correspondent of ‘N. & Q..,’ 
on seeing my former note, was good enough to in- 
form me that a copy of Hallam’s ‘ Poems,’ which 
had been presented by the authorto Mr. W. King- 
lake, was advertised in one of Messrs. Reeves & 
Turner's catalogues a few years ago, at the price 
of 251. In Mr. Le Gallienne’s recently published 
edition of Hallam’s ‘Poems’ no mention, I be- 
lieve, is made of this rare volume. 


. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Ajmir, Rajputana. 


“ Torncoat.”—Some entries in the newly pub- 
lished volumeof the‘ Domestic Papersof Henry VIII.’ 
(xiii. 2) make me doubt the origin of the word 
turncoat as given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2°¢S. ii. 86. It is 
there ascribed to a humorous Duke of Savoy, 
“ Emmanuel, surnamed the Turncoat,” who is said 
to have worn a coat blue on one side and white 
on the other, according as the Spanish or French 
party happened to bedominant. Which Emmanuel 
was this? The ‘Biographie Générale’ says of 
Emmanuel Philibert (born 1528, died 1580) that 
he was called “ Téte de Fer, ou le Prince 4 Cent 
Yeux.” His son and successor, Charles Emmanuel I. 
(born 1562, died 1630), was called “Le Grand.” 
And to either of these the name “ Turncoat” was in- 
applicable, especially to the father. Now “Turncoat” 
was used by Shakespeare, and the English people 
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did not follow very closely the policy of these two 
Dukes of Savoy. What I am interested to learn 
is whether the word existed before the final Disso- 
lation of the Monasteries ; if not, the following 
entries are very suggestive :— 

Thos, Chapman, Warden of the Friars Minors, 
London, to Master Newell, Steward of the Arch- 
bishop of Oanterbury: “All the house would 
gladly change their coats......We all long to 
cbange our coats.” —P, 251. 

Dr. John Loudon to Cromwell: ‘‘ I have taken 
& surrender of the friars in Reading, and this day 
they shall change their coats.”—P. 346. 

I, 8, Leapam. 


Tsomas Marryy, civilian and controversialist, 
died 1597. To the notice of this worthy in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography’ add that he 
was probably the Thomas Martyn who sat as M.P. 
for Saltash in 1553; Hindon, 1554 and 1555; 
Ludgershall, 1558 ; and Dorchester, 1563-67. I 
do not find him included in the list of the Masters 
in Chancery, the succession to which office is very 
imperfect about this dates He may have been one 
of the six clerks with whom the mastership is often 
confused. W. Dz. Pink. 


Srovur=Heattrsy.—In the Scottish provinces 
at the present time ‘‘ stout” is regularly used as 
an equivalent for “robust,” without the least 
reference to corpulence. “ An’ are ye keepin’ 
braw au’ stoot?” is a form of interrogation by 
which the querist indicates the hope that his 
friend is in perfect health. The literary use of the 
word with the same reference is becoming rare. 
It is interesting to find a perfect example in Scott’s 
* Familiar Letters,’ i. 303. When in England, in 
August, 1813, Scott had intended paying a visit to 
Morritt at Rokeby, but forbore on learning that 
Mrs. Morritt was ill. He hopes, however, that a 
meeting will be possible in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, and continues thus :— 

“ When we hear that she is getting sfout we will talk 
of taking amends for our little tour, either on our return 
from London, if we Ay there next spring, or by your 
coming to Abbotsford next autumn, for my cottage, 
though very emall, has room for Mrs. Morritt and you.” 

“Stout,” as used here, is not yet entered in 
Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ but it seems not 
unlikely that the next edition may contain it. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Lams. (See 8 §. iv. 523).—Permit 
me to add the following reference to Lamb to those 
adduced from the letters of Keats by Mr. Covine- 
tox. It is from an unpublished and characteristic 
letter of Leigh Hunt, dated July 13, 1826, ad- 
dressed to B. W. Procter :— 

“Be it known to you then, that here is a —_ 


unappeasable forgiveness. Charles Lamb and his sister 
come to drink tea with me to-morrow afternoon at fi 
dinner being prohibited him by that ‘second conscience 
of bis, as he calls her. Well, to meet and be beatified 
with the sight of Charles Lamb, comes Mr. Atherstone, 
author of some poems which you have most probably 
heard of ; and as poets, like lovers, can never one 
beatific vision but they desire another, I no sooner men- 
tion your name than he begs me for God's sake to let 
him have a sight of you. Pray gratify us all if you 
can, Hazlitt has gone to France, and is to write a 
of Bonaparte.” 

Sr. 


Puatrorm. (See ‘American Use of the Word,’ 
8* §. v. 26.)\—This word is used by Hobbes, and 
I think also by many Elizabethan writers, in the 
modern political sense. D. 


“ Partake,”—Our English partake is supposed 
to be a hybrid, composed of the French part and the 
Scandinavian take (Skeat). This theory is only 
borne out by tradition. Perhaps the word pains- 
taking may be mentioned as a lel. Partake 
is New English, though Wyelif appears to have 
used it. Our Bible uses the noun partaker some 
thirty times, and the verb but once; then it is 
used with the preposition of, as if to betray the 
derivation from a noun. Of course Shakespeare 
used the verb as a transitive,and even as a factitive: 
** Your exultation e to every one” (* W. T.,’ 
V. iii. 131). But the poet has his own imperial 
law, and may overrule the common law. hat 
occasion was there to create the odd bybrid? It 
was not needed to fill a want, and new words 
usually have a meaning not conveyed by any other. 
The term under discussion appears to have come in 
as a noun, then to have turned into a verb not 
fully naturalized as a plain transitive. As now 
used the word is superfluous, there being others to 
express all its meanings; yet when first intro- 
duced it must have had a special meaning. 

Is it a mere coincidence that Luther uses the 
noun parteke with a certain preference? Is it 
simply an accident that the English verb and the 
German noun have the same sound and so much 
meaning in common? Both words denote a share, 
and exclude every idea of purchase. Luther uses 
the term preferentially of the bread and apples 
we students used to sing for. Littré mentions a 

alloon parteg. 

One turns to the mediseval partagium ; 
but that would make an English partage, and 
hardly the German Now both the Eng- 
lish and the German words were peculiar to the 
Reformers, not to say to university or Latin-school 
men. Might it be that they thought of the New 
Testament term paratheke? That term (1 Tim. 
vi, 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14) would be known in Latin 
schools ; and the Vulgate, equally known, trans- 
lated it by depositum, while our Bible explains it 
as a gift “committed” to us. This tallies with 


—y for you to bebave like a humane Ch 
heap coals of fire on my head—vindictive charity— 


Luther's parteke, and tends to explain the English 
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partaker, not only in the sense of one who shares, 
but also in the unfavourable sense of accomplice. 
Of course the derivation from the Greek is not 
demonstrated ; neither is it wholly unobjection- 
able, as it may call for an English partheke rather 
than partake. But Greek and Latin introduced 
by Latin-school boys might fare worse. Mean- 
while, it looks as if the Latin-school boys of Eng- 
land and Germany had introduced the words, 
mixing op Greek and Lativo. The English term 
was sav by folk etymology, while Luther's 
favourite word perished. What is much wanted 
is the earliest quotations, as they are apt to tell the 

rnity of our hybrid. The German parteke may 

looked up in Grimm’s ‘ Worterbuch,’ where a 
great scholar suggests a great leap in the etymology 
of the word—as if Latin ever took Low German 


endings. But is the hitching together of French 
and Scandinavian much better ? 
C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass. 
Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Martraews, ok Matuews, THe Waist-PLAYER. 
—Is anything known of the life of this man, the 
author of a famous text-book on whist, called 
* Advice to the Young Whist Player’; and can any 
one supply a copy of the title-page of the first 
edition of his treatise? The copies at the British 
Museum are of very late issues—the ninth and the 
sixteenth. In the former his name is Matthews, 
and in the latter it is Mathews. WwW. P. a 

Reform Club. 


Sr. Pererspurc.—A friend in Rome sends me 
the following, which, being unable to answer, I 
venture to send to ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ Will you write to Notes and Queries and ask which is 
correct to say, St. Petersburg, or Petersburg, in speak- 
ing of the capital of Russia? 1 have lately heard a 
clever discussion on that point. Those who are for 
ae say, and with truth, that the city was named 
after its founder, the Czar Peter, who certainly was no 
saint. And yet in all maps, and in most books, it is called 
St. Petersburg.” 

_I feel tolerably sure that this point has been 
discussed ; but being at sea, in both senses of that 
expression, I venture to expose my ignorance. 

Ricaarp Epecumse. 

R.M.S. Ophir, Lat. 47,4 N.; Long. 7.13 W. 


Articte on Coartes James Fox.—I observe 
in the first volume of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Letters ’ 
(p. 176, note) that an article in the first number of 

@ Quarterly (Nov., 1809) on Charles James Fox 
is ascribed to Allan Maconochie, afterwards Lord 
Meadowbank. If I mistake not, this same article 


is attributed to Mr. Robert Grant in Murray's 
‘A Publisher and his Times.’ I have not the 
book at hand to refer to, and shall be grateful if 
any of your readers can either set me right or 
solve the difficulty. Lovisa M. Kwicut.ey. 


Pops anp Trusler, in his 
* Description of the Works of William Hogarth,’ 
quotes Tyers as stating that Pope was said, when a 
youth, to have spent money in buying fighting- 
cocks. A most improbable story, considering Pope’s 
circumstances. In which of Tyers’s writings is 
this statement to be found ? JAYDEE. 


Comnor.—Could any of your readers inform me 
whether Sir Walter Scott ever personally visited 
Cumnor before writing ‘ Kenilworth ’; and, if so, is 
the fact recorded anywhere ? I should also be glad 
to know the whereabouts of any old engravings of 
Cumnor. Paitip OvaRK. 


Mr. Warp.—Can any of your readers inform 
me who the Mr. Ward was who was associated 
with Mr, Yates, of St. Andrews, Norwich, in the 
attack on Montagu, which drew from the latter 
his ‘Appello Ceesarem ’? Pavt Bierury. 


Picorr: Burcorne.—Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ say when and where Constantia, 
daughter of Sir Roger Burgoyne, Bart., was 
married to Capt. John Pigott? P. W. 


Saaxspeare Querizs.—I shall be obliged 
if any one will kindly explain the meaning of 
** Leave thy damnable faces and begin,” in the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ Begin, murderer ; leave thy 
damnable faces, and begin. Come: the 
raven doth bellow for revenge ” (‘ Hamlet,’ III. ii. 
224-227. And also what does “ Would not this, 
Sir,” in the following passage, referto? ‘* Would 
not this, Sir, and a forest of feathers (if the rest of 
my fortunes turn Turk with me), withtwo Provengal 
roses on my razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a 
cry of players, Sir?” (‘ Hamlet,’ IIT. ii.) 
Mavrice Jonas. 

Both passages seem simple. In the first, Hamlet 
bids the actor quit the grimase with which the 
actor is wont to charge his face and come to the 
action. In the second, he asks whether his perform- 
ance, when he frightens away the king with the costume 
worn in Italian tragedy, would not secure him a share in 
some company of actors. ] 


Rev. Asranam Cotre (Lewisnam), — This 
gentleman is described on a memorial tablet, still 
to be seen outside St. Mary’s, Lewisham, as “late 

tor of this parish,” and his death given as 1658. 

n the inscription on the almshouses he founded 
the title is “‘late Vicar of this Parish” (1664). 
What I should be glad if any correspondent would 
kindly inform me of is this. As Mr. Colfe must, 


from his tenure of office, have been a Church of 
England divine when appointed, on what con- 
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ditions did he retain his benefice in the times of 
the Commonwealth? Did he give up the use of 
the Prayer Book and conform to the Directory 
of the Assembly at Westminster? Incidentally, it 
would be interesting to know whether during this 
period many Church clergymen retained their 
livings, and on what conditions. What would 
have been thejr “status” on the restoration of 
Charles IT. ? D. H. OC. 


Eart or Cornwatt.—Did not Reginald de 
Dunstanvill, Earl of Cornwall (natural son of 
Henry I.), marry a second wife? What was the 
name of his widow ? W. BT. 


* History or Encianp’: Rererence WanTeD. 
—In Lord Macaulay’s voluminous political mani- 
festo there is (in the fourth or fifth volume ?) some- 
where an account of a Jacobite gentleman in con- 
finement on a charge of high treason, pressed to 
save his life by revealing the names of his con- 
federates, who in the morning wavered, hesitated, 
and seemed inclined to yield to the temptation, 
but in the evening, after he had primed himself 
well with claret, was firm, bold, obstinate, resolute 
never to betray his friends, My faulty memory 
supplied the name of Sir John Fenwick ; but after 
a careful perusal of his case in the pages of the 
great historian, I can find no allusion of the kind 
I have referred to. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
furnish me with the name of the accused, and a 
reference to the volume and chapter of Lord 
Macaulay’s work where the description may be 
found ? Newo. 

Temple. 


Tue Music or Swepen anp Norway.—Will 
some one give me a list (through the medium of 
*N. & Q.’) of books, in English, with their price 
and names of publishers, and of magazine articles 
(biographical or otherwise), which would aid me 
in preparing a short paper on the ‘ Music of Nor- 
way and Sweden,’ with musical illustrations for 
voice and piano? The paper is to be read to 
general students. Pastor. 


Bust or Caartes I.—Some sixteen years ago 
a bust of Charles I, was dug up in the grounds of 
Miss Horsley Palmer, at Hurlingham, Fulham, 
It was afterwards sold at an auction, and even- 
tually (so I am told) found its way to the British 
Museum. I am anxious to ascertain particulars 
as to how it was found and how it got to the 
British Museum. Any information as to the 
name of the artist, the present condition, &c., of 
the bust, would be of value. The above parti- 
eulars are gathered from a Mrs, Downs, who is 
now in South America, but whose address I do 
not know. Cuas, Jas. Fire. 


Lapy Ranpat Beresrorp.—It is stated in 
Burke that Sir Randal Beresford, M.P., married 


Catherine, daughter of Viscount Valentia, and 
“ niece maternally ” of Philip, first Earl of Chester. 
field. Asa descendant of the lady I have named, 
permit me to say that I should be obliged by in- 
formation respecting the parentage of the great- 
grandmother of Lady Randal Beresford. 
Frances Toren 
Clapham Common, 8, W. 


Baper.—Can any reader give me a hint as to 
the owner of the following badge,—a wheatsheaf 
supported by two arms in sleeves? The date of 
the MS. is the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Ropert STEELE. 

Modern School, Bedford. 


*“Tancerine” as A Term or REPROACH.— 
Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ ever heard “ Tan- 
gerine” employed as a term of reproach, used to a 
rebellious child or obstreperous person in the same 
sense as “Turk”? In my young days, more than 
sixty years ago, I have often heard it at Launces- 
ton; and I take it that the word was a survival 
from the time when pirates captured off the Cornish 
coast were imprisoned there. Records exist am 
the State Papers of “the Turks” taken on 
a “Sallee ship” having been detained in Laun- 
ceston Castle early in the reign of Charles I.; and 
in ‘N. & Q.’ xi. 128) of 
ir John Berkeley rwards 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton) of having released 
some Algerine pirates from Launceston Gaol in 
consideration of their enlisting in the Royalist 
army during the struggle between King and Par- 
liament. rines having been there, Tangerines 
may well have been ; but I should be glad to have 
any light upon it. R. Rossrys. 


Txomas Coates.—Information is sought con- 
cerning Thomas Coates, of Yorkshire, who is men- 
tioned in Besse’s ‘Sufferings’(of Quakers) as having 
been imprisoned at Knaresborough Sessions in 1682, 
and whose goods were distrained the same year. 

E. M. Watrorp. 

46, Great Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C, 


Francois Quesnay.—I shall feel obliged if any 
of your readers can refer me to an authority for 
attributing the following book to Quesnay: ‘ Prin- 
cipes de Chirurgie,’ Paris, 1746. On the title-page 
of the copy in the Library of the Royal College of 
Surgeons is written ‘‘ Par M. Quesnay.” I do not 
see the book in any list of Quesnay’s writings, nor 
is it referred to in any biography I have been able 
to consult, On p. 345, in the chapter “‘ Des effets 
de la Saignée,” there is a foot-note, “ Voyez la-dessus 
les scavans Traités de Messieurs Sylva et Quesnay.” 
This seems to be rather against Quesnay being the 
author of the ‘ Principes.’ J. B. B. 

Lonpon Bripez.—I should be greatly obliged 
if Mr. Borraso could inform me of the date when 
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Mr. Jones was chairman of the London Bridge 
Committee ; or, better, in what year it was that 
“several young men and women, and children of 
both sexes, from ten to twenty years of age, were 
brought before the Lord Mayor, on Thursday, 
charged with having planted a regular colony 
under some of the dry arches on the eastern side 
of London-bridge.” The incident occurred after 
1831, during the early years of Mr. Samuel Wil- 
son’s aldermanship. F. Apams. 


Srvciarr.— What has become of the genealogical 
collection of the late Alexander Sinclair, of Edin- 
burgh? He was at one time in hopes of tracing 
the ancestry of Sinclair of Holy Hill, through 
James Sinclair of Weston Brims, third son of 
James Sinclair of Thura, 1659, to the second Earl 
of Caithness; but I never heard whether he was 
successful. Having gone to reside on the Con- 
tinent, my correspondence with him ceased, I am 
sorry to say. Y. S. M. 


Boriat 1x Port Lace.—Is it worth while 
noting the following curious death-bed directions 
in our own time? The late well-known Miss Jane 
Clarke, of Regent Street, dealer in antique lace, 
historic fans, &c., desired in her will that she 
should be buried in old point. One is curious to 
know if ber eccentric command was carried out to 
the letter. Again, when Jenny Lind was dying, 
she left directions that the Indian shawl given her 
by the Queen, and a quilt, the gift of some school 
children, should be buried with her. 

OC. A. Wuirs. 


[Pope’s lines on Mra. Oldfield are, of course, recalled.] 


York Prison.—Can any of your readers supply 
some information as to fans tg &c., relating to York 
Prison, and to the persons taken at Marston 
Moor ? K. y. 


‘Remains or Pagan Saxonpom.’—I regret that 
I was too late to make an addition to my note 
(ante, p. 45), in the heading of which I seem inad- 
vertently to have transposed “‘ Pagan” and “Saxon.” 
I should be glad of the first opportunity to add 
that the Wingham bowl has found a secure and 
appropriate home in the British and Medixval De- 
partment of the British Museum, and that I con- 
sequently have been so fortunate as to receive the 
fullest information on that part of my quest, and 
all that could throw light upon it, rendered in the 
kindest manner. On the bottom of the bowl there 
is a decussation, opinion of the resemblance of 
which to a Greek or other ‘‘ cross” must depend 
very much on what the inquirer wants to find 
there. “Quzerit sua dogmata quisque.” The 


Cuddesden bucket seems to have been sold with 
other of Bishop Wilberforce’s effects at his death. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say if it is still in 
existence ? 


KILuicREw. 


Beplics, 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 
iv. 501.) 


In May, 1893, the Chapel Royal was handed over 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s department in order 
that the necessary arrangements might be made 
for the coming wedding, and the church ser- 
vices were, from that time until the end of the 
season in August, held in the German Chapel. 
This building stands on a portion of the 
grounds of Marlborough House, but has its public 
entrance in the thoroughfare known as - 
borough Gate. The doorway is nearly opposite to 
the quadrangle of St. James’s Palace, where the 
colours are trooped every morning at eleven o'clock, 
while a selection of music is being played by one 


of the regimental bands. 
After the jage of the Duke of York and the 
Princess May, on July 6, 1893, it was thought 


that during the restoration of the Palace Chapel 
a favourable opportunity occurred for some im- 
provements being made. The position of the 
choir was, therefore, changed from the centre of 
the building to the east and west sides of the altar, 
and the altar itself was reduced in size. Two cumber- 
some reading-desks and the pulpit were entirely 
taken away, and a reading-desk and a pulpit con- 
structed on the level of the altar-step at the ends 
of the new choir seats. In the space gained 
additional seating was provided, and the general 
effect of the change gives an appearance of greater 
size to the chapel and an actual increase of accom- 
modation. Two large pieces of tapestry, put on 
the walls east and west of the altar as decorations 
for the wedding ceremony, have been allowed to 
remain, and add much to the ornamentation of the 
chapel. 

On the recommencement of the services in Octo- 
ber, after the vacation, it was settled that, as a 
matter of convenience, the ten o’clock services 
should continue to be held in the German Chapel, 
while the twelve o’clock and the half-past five 
services should take place in the Chapel Royal, an 
arrangement which still continues. It does not 
seem to be generally known that the ten o’clock 
and the half-past five services are always open to 
the public, and that even the twelve o’clock ser- 
vices, for which tickets are required during the 
season and the parliamentary session, are also at 
other times free. 

Among the better known persons who have 
been attendants at the early services in the 
Royal during the past few years have been the late 
Earl Granville, the late Baron Stratheden and 
Campbell, Bishop Ellicott, General Sir Claud 
Alexander, ‘the Marquess of Waterford, the late 
Sir Christopher Charles Teesdale, Baron Alcester, 


the Earl of Ellesmere, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
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stone, and Mr, William Henry Gladstone, a well- 
known musician, some of whose compositions are 
included in the anthem book used in the chapel. 
With respect to the ten young gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal previously mentioned, it may be 
stated that they are kept, clothed, and educated 
and taught music so as to be able to read it at 
sight. hen a boy’s voice breaks and he is no 
longer of any use in the choir, he receives a sum of 
money to help him to some employment. Oc- 
casionally a boy when he grows up proves to have 
a good voice, and he may possibly return as a 
chorister ; but as a rule, I believe, few of the —_ 
on reaching manhood are found to have sufficiently 
strong voices to fit them for singing in chapels or 
other large buildings. Sir Arthur Seymour Sulli- 
van, the composer of so many popular operas, was 
for some time a chorister in the Chapel Royal, 
where he was instructed in music by the late Rev. 
Thomas Helmore, who then had the charge of the 

musical education of the young gentlemen. 
The Sub-Dean, the Rev. James Edgar Sheppard, 
I hear, has now in the press, and almost ready for 
blication, a work in two volumes about St. 
ames’s Palace. No doubt when it appears it will 
be found to contain full details respecting the Chapel 

Royal and its ancient and modern history. 

Grorce ©. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Lirrie Onetsea S. 29).—The village on 
the Fulham Road near the St. George’s work- 
house was so called when I was a child, and the 
_ survives in the titles of several local — 

ns. 


The Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., 
delivered a lecture in the Town Hall, Chelsea, on 
January 11, 1888, when he said :— 

“You must remember that ih early times there were 
two local Chelseas, both of them in our parish, Little 
Chelsea, upon the Fulham Road, a tiny village amidst 
some lange country houses, and Great Chelsea, which 
lay ro the Laurence Manor House and the Old 

urch...... At Little Chelsea lived Robert Boyle, the 
great chemist, whom Evelyn went to see, as he tells us 

his ‘ Diary.’ The spot that he inhabited had been 
part of the land of Sir Thomas More, when it was known 
as the Sand-hills.” 

Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ Handbook of Lon- 
don,’ says that the house in Little Chelsea now an 
additional workhouse to the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, was inhabited by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury from 1699 to 1710. 

These extracts will enable your correspondent to 
define the boundary of Little Chelsea. 

Everarp Home Coieman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


When I first became acquainted with this locality 
the village occupied a part of the Fulham Road 


what is now the ‘western ‘extremity of the Elm 
Park estate to the\western end of the infirmary of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. At the eastern 
extremity, on the south side of the road, was the 
park, then occupied by a Lady Wilson, on which 
the Elm Park estate has been built. On a part of 
the ground now — by the infirmary was a 
mansion, standing back from the road, with garden 
in front, that was, I believe, occupied as a school ; 
but whether it was the one inquired for by your 
correspondent I cannot say. On the north side of 
the road, at the corner of what is now Redcliffe 
Street, stood the Brompton Manor House. The 
orchard of this house extended back to the rear of 
the gardens in Tregunter Road, then (1844) only 
partly built. The village of Little Chelsea was at 
that time about as poor a locality as any near 
London. Some of the shops, few in number, had 
a descent of two or three steps from the street 
level, and their broken glass was often repaired 
with paper. The redeeming feature was the 
delightfally rural character of the vicinity, with 
its market gardens, orchards, and i - 


This hamlet, divided by the Fulham Road, was 
partly in the south-western portion of Kensington 
parish and partly in the north-western corner of 
Chelsea. The Military Academy of Lochée, who 
resided at —~ way | House, was, according to Faulk- 
ner, near “the Hollywood Brewery, now carried 
on by Messrs. Newton and Davis.” For more 
exact details—the duel is mentioned p. 146—con- 
sult Faulkner’s ‘History of Chelsea’ (vol. i. 
pp. 138-40), and refer to the old map which he 
has given. Mr. Loftie, in his ‘ History of Ken- 
sington,’ supplies a map (southern portion) from a 
survey in 1837, which shows the part of Little 
Chelsea included in that parish, and from pp. 216 
to 220 tells what of interest he has comet about 


the Kensington portion. 
H. G. Grirrinnoore. 


34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 
W. P. will find the information that he requires 
in ‘Old and New London,’ vol. v. p. 88. 

Mos 1n 
[Very numerous replies are acknowledged. } 


“THE STONE THAT LOVETH IRON”: PARAaCELSUS 
(8 S. iv. 221, 310, 515).—I am sorry that, by the 
accidental omission of a limiting clause, I have 
called forth from Pror. Tomiinson such an ungra- 
duated denunciation of Paracelsus. I meant what 
I said of him to apply only to his account of the 
virtues of the loadstone ; but though I did not intend 
to do so, it is no more than justice to give it a 
much wider application. I base this statement 
upon my knowledge of the work from which I 
quoted, a translation from Paracelsus, entitled 
* Paracelsus, his Dispensatory and Chirurgery,” 


that may be roughly described as extending from 


London, 1656. I am not unaware of the man’s 
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faults. He was boastful and arrogant, he was per- 
haps something of a charlatan, and he undoubtedly 
drank heavily ; but what then? He had other 
qualities than these. His contempt for authority 
may have been excessive, but his attempt to base 
his practice upon observation of nature was alto- 
gether admirable. He was certainly not a mere 
boastful quack.” As his English translator says: 
“ Basil, which is one of the most famous Universities of 
the world, would never have chosen him to be their Pub- 
lique Professor of Physick, if he had been a mountebank 
ora man.” 
It it not necessary to go further than the article 
in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopsedia’ (1891) to see that 
Pror. Tomiinson has been led to take a one- 
sided and unjust view of him. Or if it is, a refer- 
ence to the monographs of M. B. Lessing, Marx, 
and Mook, upon which that article is chiefly based, 
will probably be sufficient to induce the Professor 
to revise his opinion. These monographs I have 
not seen, but it is evident that they agree in the 
main with the more favourable view of Paracelsus, 
to whom, as Mr. Hedderwick says, in his work on 
the Faust legend, great injustice has hitherto 
been done. B. 


Srracney Famity §, ii. 508 ; iii. 14, 134, 
256 ; iv. 388; v. 13)—In addition to the members 
of the Keyes family named there was a grant of 
arms to Roger Keys and his brother Thomas in 
reign of Henrv VI. (see ‘ Excerpta Historica,’ by 
Bentley, pub. 1831, p. 45) in recognition of the 
services rendered by Roger Keys in connexion with 
the building of St. ’s College, Eton. The grant 


“We ennoble, and make and create noble, the same 
Roger and Thomas, as well deserving and acceptable to 
us, and also the children and descendants of the said 
Thomas, And in sign of this nobility, we give and grant 
for ever the arms and ensign of arms depicted in these 
our letters, with the liberties, immunities, privileges, 
franchises, rights, and other distinctions to noblemen due 
and accustomed.” 


In my communication at p. 14 the year should 
be 1570, “1750.” arpRic Morpryny. 
Kent, 


In the ‘Tablette Book of Lady Mary Keyes’ 
she invariably calls her husband in, and not 
Thomas. He died in 1573, at the house of her 
“grandam,” where Martin had been in hiding. The 
house appears to have been in the Minories. Lady 
Mary dates her ‘ Tablette Book’ “ from my Howse 
in the Minories,” 1577. Georcr Anovs. 

St. Andrews, NB. 


Sunset (8 iv. 521).—Pror. Sxear says 
the right use of words has nothing to do with 
grammar, but belongs to the region of logic. I 
cannot agree to this dictum. Phraseology and the 
correct selection of words are certainly parts of 
grammar; and the right province of logic is not 


the right use of words, but the right way of dis- 
posing sentences so as to draw from them correct 
conclusions, 

No doubt grammar is purely arbitrary. If some 
nations choose to call certain nouns masculine or 
feminine, to contravene this usage is bad grammar ; 
but no sort of convention can make a bad argu- 
ment good logic. 

Pror. Sxeat says ‘‘Settan is the causal form 
of sittan.” This conveys no very distinct idea. 
Bosworth says one of the meanings of the verb 
settan is ‘‘ to cause to sit,” 4. ¢., to cause some one 
or something to take a seat ; but how can this 
apply to the sun? The sun rises in the east and 
causes to sit (or take a seat) in the west, is non- 
sense. No doubt “settles in the west” is better, 
and may possibly solve the blunder. 

The remark referred to was originally called 
forth by one of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
trying to exact a strictly scientific use of words, 
and objecting to such terms as “ thunder-bolt,” 
“thunder-struck,” and “a bolt from the blue,” 
because they convey an incorrect idea. Of the 
same character is the phrase “The sun sets in the 
west,” meaning ‘settles in the west.” I do not 
say we can change the word, but I do say it is in- 
correct ; and sits, after all, is a better correlative 
of rises, than settles is. ‘‘ Sol sedet,” I fancy, 
is good Latin, though “no one ever said the sun 
sits,” and ‘‘ Sol occidit ” may be preferable. 

Precisely the same is said of lie and lay as of sit 
and set. Bosworth says of settan, “ to cause to sit” 
(i. ¢., to take a seat); and of lecgan, “‘ to cause to 
lie down ” (4. ¢., to take a recumbent position). But 
to blunder between lie and lay is bad “ grammar”; 
and when Byron says, “‘ There let him lay,” not 
even his great name can give it the stamp of merit. 
When I was a boy, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, it was usual to say, “The hen sets on her 
eggs,” or “ is setting”; but the phrase is never now 
heard in educated families. Every one knows the 
anecdote about the judge and barrister, “Set, set, 
brother,” said the judge; “‘ hens set.” In summing 
up the evidence the judge used the word Jay for 
lie, when the barrister modestly rejoined, ‘‘ Lay, 

lay, my lord ; hens lay.” 
E. Brewer. 

Presean Square (8 v. 28).— 

“ Prujean Square, Old Bailey, on the west side, a few 
doors from Ludgate Hill, so named from the residence 
here of Sir Francis Prujean, an eminent physician, who 
was President of the College of Physicians, 1650-1654. 
In the latter year, when Harvey declined the office on 
account of age and infirmity, Prujéan was on his advice 
chosen for the fifth time. In Strype’s map it is called 
Prideaux Court, Dodsley calls it Prujean Court,” 

So far, we are indebted to Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley’s valuable ‘ London, Past and Present.’ 
A notice of Sir Francis will be found in Dr. 
Mank’s ‘ Roll of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London,’ vol. i. pp. 173-175. Born in Essex 


states :— 
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educated at Caius College, Cambridge, knighted 
by Charles II. in 1661, he died ‘‘pridie D. 
Baptiste, 1666,” and was buried at Hornchurch, in 
his native county. 
On August 9, 1661, Sir Francis received a 
visit from Evelyn, to whom he played ‘‘on the 
lythore, an instrument having something of the 
, lute, and theorbo, by none known in Eng- 
land, nor described by any author, nor used but 
by this skilful and learned doctor.” His skill 
carried Queen Catharine through a severe attack 
of spotted fever. His only son, Thomas Prujean, 
was admitted a Fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1657. The‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ 
does not include the polythore amongst the musical 
instruments which it describes—unless, indeed, it 
may be found under some other name. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


This place was named after Sir Francis Prujean, 
M.D., an eminent physician, who was elected 
President of the Royal College of Physicians five 
years in succession—viz, in 1650, 1651, 1652, 
1653, and 1654. Pepys refers in his ‘ Diary’ 
several times to Prujean, more particularly to his 
treatment of Queen Catharine in a severe attack of 
spotted fever. Evelyn visited the physician in 
August, 1661, and refers in his ‘Diary’ to the 
laboratory and workshop in the doctor's house, 
which was situated in the Old Bailey. 

H. B. W. 


This question and three replies thereto will be 
found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ix. 348, 397. 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road, 
[ Other replies are acknowledged. | 


Josuva Jonatuan (8 S, iv. 308, 497). 
—The widow of this gentleman was in 1845 
residing in Park Road, Twickenham. A year or 
two after Alderman Smith was Lord Mayor of 
London he personally made loans of money to 
Lady Hamilton to extricate her from her extreme 
monetary troubles. So involved had she become 
that she was detained in the King’s Bench prison 
for debt. The intervention of the alderman pro- 
cured for her some relaxation in the prison rules, 
and by his assistance she escaped from England, 
crossing over to Calais in an open boat, being 
three days on the passage. This was in 1814, 
Lady Hamilton died in January, 1815, and so low 
were her finances that arrangements were already 
made to inter her in pauper ground, when the 
good alderman sent a messenger with instructions 
to defray the expenses of a decent funeral. Mr. 
Alfred Morrison has among his valuable auto- 
grapbs the receipts for the funeral, made out on 
behalf of Joshua J. Smith, amounting to 28/. 10s. 
Thus did the worthy alderman save the English 
people from the stigma of passively allowing this 
degradation to the remains of so notable a woman 


who, no matter what her failings, had certainly 
yed a prominent part in the wars of Europe to 
the interest of her country. 

In return for moneys advanced age | Hamilton 
had assigned to the alderman the whole of her 
plate, linen, on for 

e, giving him a list of the sai , 
1844 it came to the knowledge of Sir Oe, Harris 
Nicolas that the widow of Alderman Smith had in 
her ion, among these effects, the coat worn 
by Nelson when he received his death wound. 
Lady Hamilton had methodically noted the con- 
tents of each crate, and, guided by her list, in crate 
No. 3 was found the coat, carefully folded in 
damask, with layers of damask between each fold 
to preserve it from moths. The right sleeve was 
looped up, and had remained so ever since it was 
taken off the dying hero. Sir Harris was wishful 
to raise a subscription to purchase the coat and 
waistcoat, so that they could be deposited in Green- 
wich Hospital. A circular to this purpose was 
printed, and a copy shown to the late Prince Con- 
sort, who at once requested that the 
should be made on his behalf, ‘‘as it would be 
his pride and pleasure to present the memorials to 
Greenwich Hospital.” Sir Harris acted as n 
tiator, and the relics were purchased from 
alderman’s widow by the Prince for 1501. 


Hitpa 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


The annexed notice of Alderman Smith 
(p. 352) in John Nicholl’s ‘ Account of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Ironmongers,’ privately printed, 
London, 1866, second ed., 4to.:— 

1810. Joshua Jonathan Smith, Esq., citizen and Iron- 
monger, was chosen to serve the office of Lord Mayor. 
He was elected Alderman of Castle Baynard ward in 
1808, and Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1808, on 
which latter occasion he was received into the livery of 
the Ironmongers’ Company, having been admitted to the 
freedom in 1 by the nomination of the Lord Mayor, 
and by translation from the Compan of Patten-makers, 
of which he was previously free. derman Smith was 
by trade a sugar-baker at Be’net’s Hill, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and was, conjointly with Lady Hamilton, executor 
of the last will and testament of the late Horatio Vis- 
count Nelson. He died 15 July, 1834, aged 69, and was 
buried in the vaults under the chapel of Saint Mary, 
Fulham, Collections of Samuel Gregory, Esq. Arms: 
Argent, on a bend azure, between two unicorn’s heads 
erased gules, three lozenges or, (Escutcheon in the 
Hall.)’ 

Alderman Smith appears to have held a com- 
mission in the militia or a volunteer corps, as he 
is credited with the rank of lieut t-colonel in 
John Watson Stewart's ‘ English Registry,’ Dublin, 
1818, p. 153. Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 

O’Brien: Srrancwars (8" §. iv. 448, 495).— 
In supplement of the information given by‘N. & Q.’ 


as above upon this alliance, which seems so to 
have aroused the traditional prejudice 
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the calling of an actor, may I be permitted to 
add something from this side of the water, on the 
evidence of a famous officer of the continental 
army? In the ‘ Memoirs of in Alexander 
Graydon,’ Edinburgh, 1822, 60, the writer, 
speaking of the distinguished personages who 
patronized his mother’s boarding house in Phila- 
or Pennsylvania, between the years 1765 
and 1775, says :— 

“ Another was Lady Susan Obrien [sic] not more dis- 
tinguished by her title than by her husband, who accom- 
panied her and had figured as a comedian on the London 
stage in the time of Garrick, Mossop, and Barry. Although 
Churchill charges him with being an imitator of Wood- 
ward, he yet admits him to be a man of parts; and he has 
been said to have surpassed all his contemporaries in the 
character of the Fine Gentleman, in his easy manner of 
treading the stage, and particularly of drawing his sword, 
to which action he communicated a swiftness and a 
grace which Garrick imitated but could not equal. 
Obrien [sic] is presented to my recollection asa man of 
the middle height with a symmetrical form, rather light 
than athletic. Employed by the father to instruct Lady 
Susan in elocution, he taught her, it seems, that it was 
no sin to love—for she became his wife; and, as I have 
seen it mentioned in the Theatrical Mirror, obtained for 
him, through the interest of her family, a post in 
America. But what this post was, or where it located 


him, I never heard.” 
Jxo, Matone. 
New York, 


*‘Nores on tHe Four GosPets aND THE 
Acts’ (8 §. iv. 487).—There is, I believe, no 
doubt that Mr. Martin is the author. I was in- 
formed that this was so by a former contributor, 
who was also a well-known bibliographer, the late 
Mr. Buckley. There are not wanting in the book 
itself the means of confirming this. The prefaces 
in the two volumes have the signature F. M. The 
preface to vol. i. p. iii, has :— 

“The present little volume, although complete in it- 
self, is to be regarded as a continuation, and conclusion of 
the prefatory disquisitions, contained in the ‘ Notes on the 
Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles,’ 1838, 12mo.”’ 
Which is also the statement in the notice at the 
beginning of vol. ii. Ep. MarsHa... 


It is stated in Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
that the author of this work was the Rev. Frederick 
Martin. J. F, Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Sir Mrppetton iv. 527), of New 
River celebrity, was the sixth son of Richard 
Myddelton, of Denbigh, and great-grandson of 
David Myddelton, of Gwaynynog, Denbighshire. 


Constance Rousset. 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


Sir Hugh Myddelton was not of a Lincolnshire, 
but of a Welsh family. He was the younger son 
of Richard Myddelton, M.P. for Denbigh, 1536- 
1547, and governor of Denbigh Castle, who was 


Castle, son of David Myddelton, Receiver-General 
for North Wales in the reign of Edward IV. David's 
father Ririd, a Welshman, surnamed himself 
Myddelton owing to his lineal descent from Ririd 
ap David, who married Cecilia, daughter and heir 
of Philip Myddeiton, great-grandson of Sir Alex- 
ander Myddelton, of Middleton, Salop. Of this 
family, it is said, was Sir Richard Middleton, 
Lord Chancellor of England in the reign of 
Henry III. The writer of this reply, who is a 
descendant of Sir Hugh’s brother, Sir Thomas 
Myddelton, or Middleton, Lord Mayor of London, 
through the latter's great-great -great-grand- 
daughter Susanna Gery, Lady Cullum, hopes 
eventually to publish a pedigree of the Middletons. 
Gerry F.S.A. 


Sir Hugh Myddelton was of a North Wales family, 
his father, Richard Myddelton, was Governor of 
Denbigh Castle in the time of Edward VI., ae 
and Elizabeth, and his grandfather, Foulk Myd- 
delton, was governor of the same place in the time 
of Henry VIL. It is very likely that the Middletons 
of, or near, Boston, in 1553, were related. William 
Middleton, of Swaton—about ten miles from 
Boston as the crow flies—gent., in his will, made 
in 1599, and proved the same year (P.C.O. 
Wallopp 5) leaves his lands in Spalding to his son 
William Middleton, which lands were formerly the 
lands of testator’s uncle, John Middleton; he 
appoints as his supervisors his two uncles, Waters 
Audley and Anthonie Audlie, Mr. Hughe Mid- 
dleton, of London, goldsmith; Francis Braiham, of 
Swaton, gent.; and Richard Whitlington, of 
Horbling, gent. This Mr. Hughe Middleton I 
take to be the projector of the New River, which 
seems to point to a possible relationship. Any 
information throwing light on such relationshi 
would be appreciated by me, Sir Thomas Myd. 
delton, Sir Hugh’s brother, owned property in 
Wainfleet, rey Burgh, Friskney, Partney, 
Hanney, Spilsby, Halton, co. Lincoln ; and Hugh, 
on his brother’s behalf, recovered in the Court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster, May 23, 35 Eliz. 
against Robert Brooke and William Lewes, 
200 acres of land, 100 acres of meadow, 
200 acres of pasture, and 100 acres of marsh in 
the parishes above named. The lands acquired 
by Sir Thomas were by purchase, and not by 
descent. W. M. 


St. Albans, 


I have known three generations of Myddletons 
living in Lincolnshire; but Sir Hugh had estates 
in Wales, and I have always understood they 
were a Welsh family; but probably that is not 
correct. The first that I remember was Rector of 
Bucknall, about four miles from Horncastle. His 
son, who afterwards had a living near Melton 
Mowbray, was one of the masters of the Horn- 


son of Fulke Myddelton, also governor of Denbigh 


castle Grammar School when I was there. It wasa 
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very celebrated school in those days; the bead 
master, Dr. Smith, had a great reputation, and 
boys came to him from all parts. The widow of 
my old tutor and one of her sons are now living 
near me in Boston. His eldest son, Thomas 
Cheadle Myddleton, and a brother are living at St. 
Albans. R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Turopatp Worre Tors iv. 526).— 
“1846” is an obvious: misprint for 1826, when 
Tone’s ‘ Autobiography’ was first published at 
Washi . It formed the text of that speech of 
Shiel referred to in the same contribution as having 
been delivered in 1827. Cu1o. 


I have just seen Mn, Paewpercast’s letter in 
*‘N. & Q.’ He is wrong. Grouchy was at Bantry 
Bay. olfe Tone says so. He ought to know ; 
he was there too. R. Barry O’Brien. 


In ‘Secret Service under Pitt’ (p17) I ven- 
tured to gainsay a statement of Mr. Froude’s 
regarding the French expedition to Ireland in 1796. 
Mr. Froude’s statement is: “Then, as twenty 
ears later, on another occasion no less critical 
[Waterio} Grouchy was the genius of the 
ritish Empire.”— de’s ‘English in Ireland,’ 
iii. 205. 

*La France et Irlande,’ by M. Guillon (Paris, 
1888), was written with full advan of access 
Office, book is now in my hand, and clearly 
shows (p. 270) that it was Bouvet, and not Grouchy, 
= in 1796 proved “ the good genius of the British 


Before ‘La France et Irlande’ reached my 
hands I had read a resumé of its contents as given 
M. Guillon’s critics, and from that résumé I 
one statement which I fear is not accurate, 
i.¢, that “Grouchy was not at Bantry”; but in a 
new edition of my book—now being prepared— 
that point will be put right. 
Grouchy, indeed, “‘ was not at Bantry,” which is 
a town forty-seven miles from Cork, and contain- 
ing 4,000 souls, but, unlike Hoche, the com- 
mander of the expedition, Grouchy was in Bantry 
Bay, and Admiral Bouvet refused to land the 
troops, in spite of all the most urgent remon- 
strances on the part of both officers and men. 
Bouvet, on his return to France, was ignomin- 
ously dismissed from the navy. (See ‘La France 
et Irlande,’ chap. vii.) W. J. FrrzParrick. 


“‘TEMPORA MUTAN NOS ET MUTAMUR IN 


1Lu1s” (8" 8. iv. 446).—The is this. 
Borbonius was the compiler of ‘ Delitia Poetarum 
Germanorum,’ Francof., 1612. At vol. i. p. 685, 
there is this entry :— 
Lotharii I, 
Omnia mutantur nos et mutamur in illis, 
Illa vices quasdam res habet illa vices, 


Dr. CHarnock contributes this in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5" §. i, 372. He also refers to the four previous 
series as having reference to it. It also occurs in 
8, viii. 69. 
So far there is a fair account of “ Mutantur, nos 
et mutamur in illis. But ‘‘Tempora,” which 
re **Omnia,” is from another source. In the 
‘ Epigrammata Joan. Oweni, Cambro - Britanni 
Oxon.,’ Amst, 1647, lib. i. Ep. lviii. p. 172, there is 
O Tempora ! 
Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis, 
Quomodo ? fit semper tempore pejor homo, 
It is *‘ Tempora” in ‘Aphorismi et Axiomata 
selecta,.....a R. P. W. K., 0.S.B.,’ p. 78, Altdorf. 
ad Vin., 1745; in Binder, ‘Nov. Thes. Adag. 
Latt.,’ Stuttgart, 1866, p. 368. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 
The ascription of the germ of this saying to the 
Emperor Lothair is familiar to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
from its first volume onwards. It may save 
further trouble to place on record at one reference 
the two versions of this popular saying and their 
not very recondite sources. ‘‘ Omnia mutantur,” 
&c., is among the epigrams of Matthias Borbonius 
incorporated in the ‘ Delitise Poetarum Germa- 
norum,’ and is headed “ Lotharii I.” Tempora 
mutantur,” &c., is among those of John Owen, 
being the first line of No. 58 of Liber Primus 
tres Mecenates,” and is headed “O Tem- 
pora.” Kituicrew. 


Warerxoo §. iii. 367, 412, 493).—Sir E. 
Creasy, in ‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,’ quotes this story in a foot-note, on p. 371, 
from Siborne, vol. ii. p. 263. On p. 374 he states 
that the Duke of Wellington gave the order, “ Up, 
Guards, and at them!” Pavut Briervey. 


Peprsian §. iv. 526).—I read 
a paper before the Folk-Lore Society on May 13, 
1881, entitled ‘The Superstitions of Pepys and 
his Times’ (see Folk-Lore Record, vol. iv. pp. 211, 
212); but as I felt that I had not by any means 
exhausted the subject, I kept the paper back, and 
it was not printed. i hope in the near future to 
read the same sub- 
ject before the Folk-Lore ~ 
Hewry B, 


Peprs’s “Boox or Stories” (8 S. iv. 527). 
—I have made diligent inquiries for the manu- 
script book of stories which Pepys refers to in his 
* Diary,’ but unfortunately without success up to 
the present time. I have still hopes, however, 
that it may eventually turn up. 

Henny B. Wueatter. 

“Noper” (8 v. 27).—The editorial sug- 
gestion was evidently correct, and “shepe nuder” 
should be slepe under. Since =— my query, 
I have found at the end of the second book of 
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* Herball’ over two pages of corrigenda, Among 
them is the following entry: “P. 150, 1. 13, slepe 
for ‘shepe.’” Thatisall; no mention of ‘‘ nuder” 
being wrong. When this has been changed to 
under, slepe makes sense of the passage. The 
word ‘‘ sit” could not refer to sheep. They either 
stand or liedown. The ‘ Herball’ was “ Imprinted 
at Collen by Arnold Birckman, 1568.” To the 
first part Turner prefixes a dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth, dated at London in March of this same 
year. He had spent several years in Germany 
during his exile, but he could hardly have been 
there while his book was going through the press, 
as at that time he held the deanery of Wells. He 
is said to have died in 1568, the very year in 
which his book was printed at Cologne. Can this 
be true? No doubt a record of his death must 
exist at Wells. J. Dixon. 


The Editor’s suggestion is doubtless correct. 
The passage should read, “if any slepe under it,” 


&c, There is a similar statement in Lyte and in | poe 


Gerarde. The superstition dates from ah 
Buancue or Lancaster (8 §, iv. 267, 354, 
473).—J. A. will find information respecting the 
above in— 
Royal and Noble Authors of England. By Horace 


Walpole. 1796. Pp. 289-92, 
of England. Oxford, 1856, Vol. ii. pp. 111- 


1 

Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland, 1851. 
Vol. ii., pp. 158, 364, 385. 

The Funeral Sermon of Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, &c., emprynted at London, &c., by Wynkyn de 
Worde. Reprinted by A. Bosvil at the Dial and Bible in 
Fleet Street, 1708. (This reprint contains information 
respecting the colleges, &c., she endowed.) 

ictionary of English Literature. By 8. A. Allibone. 


Collection of Royal and Noble Wills. By John 
Nichols. 1780. P.376. (Contains her will.) 
Collection of Letters. By Leonard Howard (?) London, 
1753-56. 2 vols.(?) See Allibone. 


Joun Ravciirre. 


If those who are making research about Blanche, 
wife of John of Gaunt, should find mention of 
Bidston, in Cheshire (Bedstane it may be called), 
as a portion of her dowry, I shall be obliged if 
they will publish the same in your columns, I am 
wishful to trace how the estate became the property 
of the Earls of Derby. Hixpa Gamuin. 

Birkenhead. 


‘The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, mother of King Henry VII. 
and foundress of Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges, 
Cambridge,’ by Caroline A. Halsted, 1842 or 1843, 
will provide J. A. with the information he requires. 

F, E. Manvey. 


Sr. James’s Square, irs History §. ii. 


unable to send the following note until now. It 
is extracted from a note and account book written 
by my great-grandfather :— 
“ London, 25 March 1728. 

“This day I, Richard Wilson, came of age...... 
mother gave me possession of the following estates, 
me by my father when I came of age......A House in 
St. James’ Square let to S* Thomas Jemmesson at £100 
per ann. worth 20 years’ purchase=£2,000.” 

On May 5, 1728, he writes: “Paid Henry 
Strong, builder, for repairs to my house in St, 
James's Square, £95 10s.” Y. S. M. 


Inscription on Stowe (8 S, iv. 468).—Mar- 
tial has :-— 
Extra fortunam est quidquid donatur amicis, 
Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes. 
‘Ep.,’ v. xiii, 7, 8 
Seneca, ‘De Beneficiis,’ refers to another form of 
a similar sentiment :— 
“ Egregie mihi videtur M. Antonius apud Rabirium 
tam, quum fortunam suam transeuntem alio vi 
et nihil sibi relictum, preter ius mortis, id quoque 
cito occupaverit, exclamare : ‘Hoc habeo, quodcunque 
—,< quantum habere potuit, si voluisset.”—Bk, vi. 
cap. 
It became, in one form or another, a very common 
epitaph, as 
ued habeo 
negavi punior 
Qu°d servavi p'didi 
which is below the effigy of a priest at St. Peter’s, 
St. Albans, 1410, with an English version, which 
may be seen in Ravenshaw’s ‘ Anciente Epitaphes,’ 
1878, p. 5, with a notice of similar epitaphs on 
Robert Byrkes, 1579; William Lambe, 1540; 
John Orgen, 1591; Edward Courtenay, 1419. 
See also Jeremy Taylor, vol. iii. pp. 302, 352 ; 
Weever’s ‘ 581, 607. 
. 
The dictum on the ae to Francis, Earl 
of Bradford, is from Martial, lib. v. Ep. xlii. L 8. 
The epigram is headed “ Amicis quod datur, non 
perire.” The couplet rans thus :— 
Extra fortunam est, quicquid donatur amicis ; 
dederis, solas semper habebis opes. 
Granvitte Leveson Gower. 


Is not the dictum about which Mr. Girpert 
Vave inquires a rendering in pentameter verse of 
the first line of the well-known epitaph :— 

What I gave, that I have ; 

What I spent, that I had ; 

What I left, that I lost, 


J. Carrick Moors. 


Peacock (8 iv. 426, 
531).—The superstition that feathers are 
unlucky if worn on the person does not appear to 
find faith in Lincolnshire. Nearly all the agricul- 


267, 310, 339, 368, 436 ; iii. 16).—I have been 


tural labourers at the statute fairs wear a peacock’s 
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feather with rosette and ribbons in their hats, and 
they are sold by hawkers in the streets at fair 
time. C. K. 


*To quaRrEL” iv. 404, 478).—There 
is a prayer in ‘ Eucharistica: Meditations and 
Prayers on the most Holy Eucharist’ (p. 68), 
attributed to Archbishop Laud, which would run 
“ Behold I quarrel not the words of thy Son, my 
Saviour’s blessed institution,” were not ‘“‘[at]” 
inserted after the ‘‘ not,” for the better under- 
standing of the phrase by modern worshippers. 

Sr. 

Stance Names ror Corns (8 §, iv. 248).— 
I have just come across a book in the British 
Museum Library which  * meet your corre- 
spondent’s requirements. e name of it is 
*Anleitung zer Einer leichten Erlernung der 
— deutschen Sprache,’ by Gottfried Selig, of 

ipzig. This book contains, among other matters, 
the slang names of coins in the jargon of the Ger- 
man Jews. W. C. Ricnarson, 

Stroud Green. 


If Mr. H. W. Watts will communicate with 
me I shall be happy to send him a copy of an 
article that I wrote on this subject. It may 
possibly be of use to him. 

8. J. Avarr Firz-Gerap. 

Arolsen Lodge, Elm Grove, Wimbledon. 


Perms te Brer §. iv. 469).—I have a 
note that he married “ Bertra, dau. of Caribert, 
Count of Laon.” Onances 8, Kino, Bart. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Hawxe 8. iv. 367).—In 1759 Hawke had 
been for months off Brest waiting for De Conflans 
to come out. In November a storm drove Hawke 
into Torbay. Thereupon De Conflans came out 
and engaged Duff’s squadron in Quiberon Bay. 
Hawke got back and smashed up the French fleet 
on November 20. The event had been awaited 
on this side with considerable anxiety, and the 
English fleet had been yee supplied with 
fresh meat, vegetables, and don . After 
the victory these supplies somehow fell off. 
Whereupon some one sent home the following :— 

Ere Hawke did bang 
Mounseer Conflans, 
You sent us beef and beer. 
beat 
eve nough ea 
Because you 've A to fear. 
W. F. Water. 


Lixcoty’s Inn Fietps 8S. iv. 101, 135, 
169, 181, 234, 281, 332, 341, 376, 423, 492, 521). 
—Mar. Warp is no doubt right in stating that the 
terrace wall was built in 1663 (the year the terrace 
walk itself was made), but surely that wall merel 
superseded an older one, and it would be su 
earlier wall which is shown on the plan of 1657 to 


which I referred. W. Herbert, in his ‘ Antiquities 
of the Inns of Court,’ 1804, p. 295, describes the 
building of a brick wall in the beginning of the 
reign of James I., and he says, “ This enclosed the 
long walk,” so I imagine it included the wall in 
question. Even Aggas’s map (or rather a reprint 
of it which I have before me) seems to indicate a 
wall or fence on apparently the same line. 

The wall as shown on the plan runs from Turn- 
stile to a point somewhere near the parish boundary- 
marks now affixed to the rear of No. 11, New 
Square, it then turns eastward and runs across 
the square to the south-west corner of the house 
now No. 13. The nd south of this wall, 
which is now part of New Square, but did not at 
that time belong to the inn, is shown as an open 
space, cut off from the rest of Ficket’s Field, of 
which it had formed part, by the road now called 
Serle Street. CO. M. 


There is a public-house in Chiswick Mall, faci 
the Thames, a little to the east of Chiswi 
Church, where a whetstone is still to be seen fixed 
to the door-post at the principal entrance to the 
house. 8. A. 


“To lie for the whetstone,” see ‘ Towneley 
Mysteries,’ Surtees Society, p. 192, “ He lyes 
for the quetstone.” E. 8, A. 


Troy Town (8 §. iv. 8, 96; v. 37).—Troy 
Town, Rochester, mentioned by Mr. J. Lane- 
HORNE, was duly included in the list given by Mr. 
W. H. Pxer at the second reference. “Troy 
Michell ” is usually known as Mitchell-Troy, or St. 
Michael-Troy. Here “Troy” is said to be a cor- 
ruption of “ Trothy,” the river on which the 
aie stands. Surely in the list of Troy Towns 
we should include the legendary name of London, 
Troia Nova, or Trinovantum, the capital of Brutus : 

For noble Britons sprong from Trojans bold 

And Troy-Novant was built of old Troyes ashes cold. 

Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ iii. 9. 

Dr. Brewer, by-the-by, tells us that this word 
is British, being compounded of ‘‘ Tri-nou-hant ” 
(inhabitants of the new town). What is the actual 
origin of the name New Troy as applied to our old 
capital ? Has, Jas. 


Sm Moore S. v. 28).—Sir John 
Moore was Sheriff in 1671, and Mayor of London 
exactly ten years later. He was M.P., also Pre- 
sident of Christ’s Hospital, the writing school of 
which he founded at a cost, it is written, of 4,000/. 
He founded and endowed a Free School at Apple- 
by, in his native oe and was a generous 
supporter of the Grocers’ Company. 


Atrrep Cnas. Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 
Poundfald, near Swansea. 


Miss= Mistress iv. 186; v. 36).—I 
must apologize to Pror. Skzat and Mr. Apams. 
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I was misled, so to speak, by the reprint of Tyndal 
in the Parker’s Society’s publications—books which 
I had assumed to be trustworthy in all other than 
theological matters. But I did not ignore Evelyn, 
only I had not regarded him as infallible; and 
surely the student of etymology, above all others, 
should be ‘“‘nullius addictus pirare in verba 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 
astings. 


Henry W. Kine (8 S. iv. 500).—I notice a 
short obituary of my old friend by Mr. Jxo. T. 
Pac. He may be glad to know that I have written 
a memoir of that learned antiquary, which (with a 

rtrait) appears in the Transactions of the Essex 
Society just published. Therein I 
have referred to a — number of Mr. King’s 
writings, both in MS. and print. It would now 
be well-nigh impossible to compile a complete 
bibliography. W. Crovcn. 


(8 §. iv. 508).—The Rev. Charles 
Boultbee, a non-graduate, was instituted to the 
vicarage of Kirdford, Sussex, Jan. 28, 1819 ; to the 
rectory of Blackborough, Devon, Oct. 23, 1830; 
and to the rectory of Bondleigh, in the same 
county, on Oct. 25 following (1830). His death 
is thus recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
October, 1833, vol. ciii. pt. ii. p. 379 :— 

“ Sept. 6. At Pinwell cottage, near Atherstone, 

50, the Rev. Charles Boultbee, Rector of Baxterley, 
Warwickshire, to which he was presented last year by 
the Lord Chancellor.” 


Danret Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Bangor (8 §S. v, 9).—Including the Bangor 
from which Viscount Bangor takes his title, there 
are several places of historic interest of that name 
that are not cities. Assuming, however, that the 
statement is a serious one, and relates to what is 
ey to be rp oldest see wpe the answer to 

query of your correspondent perhaps depends 
upon the validity of the following definition ay 

“ City (civitas) is a town corporate, which is or hath 

the see a bishop, and hath a cathedral; and 
though the bishopric be dissolved, as at Westminster, 
ye it still remaineth a city, (‘Coke upon Littleton,’ 
09, 1 ‘ Blackstone,’ 114).” 

hers not mistaken, when Manchester became 
@ bishop’s see, some years ago, the good e 
there were not satisfied that their town —— 
until the latter title had been expressly conferred 
upon it by the Government. How far the like 
was the case in former times may be a question 
for those learned in the law. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

To which place of this name does this qu 

iy? There are localities bearing this Amy 4 
States of Maine, Michigan, and New York ; 
also in the counties of Down, Mayo, Flint, and 


Carnarvon. If to the last named, it is an ancient 

city, the origin of which is involved in very great 

obscurity. It was erected into a see about the 

year 550. EverarD Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


It is news to me, and would, I think, be so to 
most of my friends in the city and neighbourhood 
of Bangor, to hear that Bangor is not acity. On 
what ground is the assertion made; and what is 
the definition of a city ? Cc. C. B. 


8. iv. 367, 478).—The following, from Ford and 
Dekker’s masque ‘The Sun’s Darling’ (Act II. 
near end), may be of interest in connexion with 
this subject :— 

“ One gallant went but into France last day, and was 
never his own man since; another stept but into the 
Low Countries, and was drunk dead under the table.” 
In French we find both mort ivre and ivre mort, 
Still more interesting is Shakes s inversion 
(‘ Much Ado,’ I. iii. 69): “‘ That young start-up 
hath all the glory of my overthrow.” 

F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Kyicuts or Taz Rorat Oak 
S. v. 49).—A list of the proposed knights appears 
in Burke’s ‘Commoners of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ in the Appendix to vol. i. of the edition 
issued in November, 1833. R. B. 

Upton, 


Liston (8" §S. iii, 143, 216, 252, 374, 
418 ; v. 55).—The memoir of Liston referred to 
by Mr. Dovexas does not appear in the index 
of articles contained in the first hundred volumes 
of Temple Bar, so it probably saw the light in 
another quarter. Toe Inpex-Maker. 


Carxiste Museum Catatocvs (8" iv. 488). 
—There are MS. catalogues of the collection of 
books known as ‘ Bibliotheca Jacksoniana,’ and of 
the collection of antiquities presented by Robert 
Ferguson, F.S.A., which it is hoped will be pub- 
lished at some future time. It is expected that 
the book-plate of the Jackson collection will 
appear in the next number of the Ex-Libris 
Ropert Barsman. 


Sepan-cuair (8 S. ii. 142, 511 ; iii. 54, 21 
333 ; iv. 289; v. 33).—On Good Friday, 1888, 
was present at the service in Seville Cathedral, 
and at the close the archbishop, who had been 
officiating, walked towards the entrance near the 
Giralda, where a sedan-chair was awaiting him 
inside the church. He got in and was carried to 
the palace. G. W. Tomurmsow. 

Huddersfield. 


University Graces iv. 507; v. 15).— 


Though, in compliance with Mr. GitpERsomE- 
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Dickinson’s request, I replied to him direct, I 
should be glad to know from some one better in- 
formed than I am by whom the collection of graces 
in Dr. Bliss’s ‘Reliquim Hearnianw’ was made. 
I see them mentioned at the latter reference as 
graces used at Oxford in Hearne’s days. The 
“ det Reginz pacem” of University, the “ Reginam 
conservet ” of Balliol, the ‘det Reginw pacem ” of 
Queen’s, the “Salvum Regem,” and ‘‘ Fac 
Reginam salvam” of New College, the “ Regem 
proteget” of Lincoln, the ‘‘ Regem nostram con- 
servet” of Uorpus, the ‘‘Salvam fac Reginam” 
of Christ Church, the “Salvam fac Regem” of 
Jesus and of Worcester, are not inconsistent with 
this view. But the “Conserves Reginam Vic- 
toriam” of Exeter, the “Victoriam Reginam 
defende” of Brasenose, the ‘‘Salvam fac Vic- 
toriam” of Trinity, the “fac salvam Victoriam” 
of Wadham, and the “‘ Reginam Victoriam in 
custodias”” of Pembroke seem to show that, though 
they may have been used in substance long before 
Hearne’s time, they were collected long after. 
Hearne says that the Pembroke grace was written 
Camden. 

If Bliss had brought the graces in a collection 
by Hearne up to date, he would probably have 
treated all alike. Those in which Queen Victoria’s 
‘name appears cannot have been the only graces in 
use in Bliss’s time, for the Corpus grace certified 
to have been in use at the time of his death con- 
tains in the collection the word “ Regem.” 

Sr. Oswrrn (8 S. v. 49).—Your correspondent 
ought to have looked in Stow’s ‘Survey’ for “ St, 
Sith” in Cheap Ward. Oswyth is a misspelling of 
Osyth. The church of St, Osyth (or Syth, as it 
was usually called), of which our first Lollard 
martyr was priest, was otherwise named St. Bennet 
Shorehog, as by Fabyan in his list of the wards 
(‘ Chronicles,’ ed. 1811, p. 296; cf. Stow, ‘Sur- 
vey,’ ed. Thoms, 1842, p. 98). It was destroyed 
in the Great Fire, and was not rebuilt, but united 
to the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, that 
masterpiece of Wren’s. The name, however, sur- 
vives after a fashion in Size Lane, for which I find 
“Syth’s Lane, Bucklersbury,” in the ‘ Picture of 
for 1803,’ PS 345. Some about 

irgin martyr St. Osyth appeared ‘N. & Q.,’ 

Goutp or Hacker (8" iv. 448).—Perhaps 

correspondent is not aware that “George 

ce, who died 1768,” is probably the same per- 

son who held the appointment of Clerk of the 
Works to the Corporation of London. He was 
born June 2, 1725, which would give a clue to the 
date of his marriage, where the wife’s family name 
would occur. He was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Luke, Old Street. His fifth son, George, 
became R.A., and succeeded his father in “he 


office. He was born March 20, 1741. Nathaniel 
Smith, of Bloomsbury Square, and Nathaniel 
Dance (another son), of Southampton Row, were 
his executors. He had a grandson Nathaniel 
Dance. George was free of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company; but I doubt if any information on the 
point in question can be obtained there. Is there 
no pedigree of this illustrious family of Dance ? 
Has the ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.’ been tried. 
Wrarr Papworrs. 

Mrs. Scarvetr will find a full pedigree of 
Gould of Hackney and Bovingdon in Mis. Gen. et 
Her., N.8., iii. 355; but the marriage with Dance 
is ignored. I have abstract of the will of George 
Dance the elder; but this does not allude to the 
Goulds, and the article in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
omits all mention of i 

Whilst speaking of the Goulds, may I be allowed 


pace! to say that I suspect the name was formerly pro- 


nounced like the ious metal, as a monument 
in the church of Lew Trenchard, Devon, to one of 
those Goulds, has the following: “ As for ye Earth, 
it hath the dust of Gould.—Job xxviii. 5, 6.” 
O. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Kine Caartrs THe 1642 Prayer Boor 
(8 S. iv. 428, 513; v. 33).—I have no doubt that the 
copies of the 1642 Prayer Book with the insertion 
of Charles I.’s martyrdom were old copies prepared 
for use, with certain alterations, between the return 
of Charles II. and the printing of the new revised 
edition. I know of one sumptuous copy of a 
Charles I. Prayer Book, with several em, 
prepared for Charles II., with his arms on sides 
painted on the edges. Till the new edition came 


Jews, Onristians, AyD III. §, 
iv. 507).—In my ‘Lyra Apostolica,’ as a note to 
Newman’s great poem on Judaism, I have copied 
out the following story: ‘The chaplain of Frederick 
the Great had good reason for his answer. When 
asked by the king to give in one word & reason for 
believing in the inspiration of the Bible, ‘ The Jews, 
your Majesty,’ was his memorable reply.” Possibly 
the incident mentioned by your correspondent may 
have become confused with the above. ALicz. 


Did not the speaker referred to, when he spoke 
of the Jews being suggested to George III. as the 
best example to Christians, simply muddle and 
misapply a very different story? Dr. Liddon, at 
the beginning of his third Bampton Lecture, tells 
it thus: “ A sceptical prince once asked his 
lain to give him some clear evidence of the truth 
of Christianity, but to doso in a few words, because 
a king had not much time to for such matters. 


The chaplain tersely replied, ‘The Jews, your 
Majesty.’” I have an that the chaplain was 
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Dr. S. Clarke, in which case the prince must bave 
been George II.; but I cannot verify this. The 
story so told is certainly more probable than 
twisted, as it seems to have been, by the speaker 
referred to. Rotanp 8. Marruew. 

Wigan. 

If for “example” Mr. Bonz will read evidence, 
the story, whether true or not, has a point. The 
idea is worked out by Pascal in his ‘ Pensées,’ and 
in the old-fashioned books upon ‘‘ Christian evi- 
dences.” Epwarp H. Marsnat, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Grants or Arms (8 §. iv. 488).—Mr. Cole- 
man, of White Hart Lane, Tottenham, sometimes 
advertises in his catalogues original grants of 
arms, and copies of them. Perhaps he might be 
able to assist W. H. in his search for the missing 
documents. The best magazine for an advertise- 
ment of the kind be 
Genealogica et Heraldica, edi y Dr. J. J. 
Howard, and published by Mitchell & Hughes, 
140, Wardour Street, This magazine has some very 
fine copies in colour of yw grants of arms. 


LORENCE SCARLETT. 
5, Tregunter Road, 8, W. 


Hewry Oxserry (8 S. iv. 507 ; v. 
16).— He was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ 
ool in ens 1816, as the son of William 
Oxberry. he entry in the school register records 
that he’was born on April 21, 1808 (Rev. Charles 
J. Robinson’s ‘Register of Merchant Taylors’ 
School,’ vol. ii., 1883, p. 203). 


Danizt Hirwet. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Avraor anp Dare or Hymn Wantep (8% 
8. iv. 487, 518).—“ Oh, Thou who dry’st the 
mourner’s tear,” is, as has been said, by Thomas 
Moore, in ‘Sacred Songs.’ The dedication is 
dated May, 1816, so it was published more than 
ten years Before Blanco White's sonnet. ou 


Vermont. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of England. 
By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. (Religious Tract Society.) 
In a bandsome quarto volume, illustrated with very 
numerous photogravures and facsimiles of signatures and 
historical documents, Mr. W, J, Hardy has reprinted, 
with additions, some fa ge on the signatures of the 
Kings of England which, on their first appearance in 
the Leisure Hour, attracted a considerable amount of 
attention. Mr, Hardy's close familiarity with the Public 
Records, of which his uncle and his father were suc- 
cessively deputy keepers, has enabled him to accomplish, 
in thoroughly competent fashion, a work of great interest 
and value, Our first sovereigns were unable to write, 
and the early Saxon and Norman kings were content to 


affix their mark, usually a cross, to a document written 
by ascribe. Not until the reign of Edward III. is a 
royal sign manual other than a cross affixed to a docu- 
ment, the earliest of all being what is described as 
“words equivalent to his ye by the Black 
Prince. A writ of the date of 1370 bears the words in 
— which are “ Homout [Hochmuth] Ich dene.” 
hese same mottoes are found on the tomb of the Black 
Prince in Canterbury, Mr. Hardy has no doubt that 
they were written by the Prince, Signatures of Richard 
II. of unquestionable authority are to be found. One 
= by Mr. Hardy is in English, and belongs to 1356. 
t is affixed to a French document, assigning to a prioress 
of St. Magdalen, Bristol, an annual tun of Gascony wine. 
Signatures of all subsequent kings, and occasionally of 
=, also follow. They include “ Jane the Queen,” 
y Jane Grey, Oliver and Richard Cromwell, the 
Stuart pretenders, and others, down to the grandchildren 
of her present Majesty. In many respects the study of 
these is interesting. can contemplate at leisure the 
development of Raodevilion from the few crabbed 
characters of the Black Prince to the bold and virile 
“ Leopold ” of the late lamented Duke of Albany. One 
sees, moreover, such revelation of character as is afforded 
in the varying signatures, The most hurried, vigorous, 
and impetuous hand of all is that of Ric lIL,, 
affixed in breathless indignation at Lincoln, three months 
after his coronation, to sentences such as “ Here, loved 
be God, ys alle welle and trewly determyned and for 
to resyste the malysse of hyme that hadde best cawse to be 
trewe, the Duc of Bokyngame, the most untrewe creature 
lyvyng, whome, with Godes Grace We shall not be I 
tylle that we wylle be in that partyes and subdewe 
malys. We assure you there was never falsse traytor 
better purvayde for as this berrerre [bearer] Gloucestre 
shall shewe you.” Anne Boleyne’s writing is very pre 
and regular, and that of Edward VI. is quite beautif 
“ Jane the Queen” has naturally pathetic interest, and 
Elizabeth is splendid—there is no other word for it. 
A strangely familiar letter of Anne of Denmark to Back- 
ingham begins ‘“‘ My kind dog.” The early signatures of 
Charles are four. With Oliver P, we are all familiar ; 
R. Cromwell is less well known. It is useless to go 
through what may easily become a mere nomenclature. 
The work could scarcely be more brilliantly executed or 
in safer hands. A model antiquary, Mr. Hardy bas 
dealt with his subject eruditely and lovingly, and bas 
given the world a book of high and permanent interest. 
Some signatures of the early translators of the Bible— 
Tindale, Latimer, Coverdale, &c.—constitute a valuable 
addition to the volume. 


The Poems of William Blake. Edited by W. B, Yeats, 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Tue latest addition to the delightful ‘‘ Muses’ Library " 
of Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen consists of the poems 
of Blake. Editions of Blake, comprising ‘The Songs 
of Innocence,’ ‘The Songs of Experience,’ and a 
selection from his other works, are accessible. For 
the first time, however, the ‘ Prophetic Books’ and 
other mystical works of Blake have been issued ina 
shape convenient to be carried in the pocket. Those 
who will study in extenso these writings are not numerous, 
A man must himself be endowed with the prophetic 
vision which Blake claimed, to be able to force any 
meaning into some of these productions. Passages, how- 
ever, of imaginative beauty and splendour abound, and 
there is no genuine lover of poetry who will not be giad 
to study Blake's poems in their entirety, a privilege that 
has been denied to most. It is now too late to preach 
the claims on attention of one of the most inspired of 
lyriste—the herald, moreover, of the greatest poetical 
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fervour that bas been seen since the time of Elizabeth. 
There are many poems with which the memory of all 
lovers of poetry is charged. Ochers, again, on which 
we alight claim, and are accorded, frequent reperusal. 
“What a man to borrow from!” said naively one of 
Blake’s artistic friende and patrons; and the remark still 
holds true. Biake himself borrowed a little, principally, 
as it seems, from Shakspeare and Milton. The new issue 
is sure of a hearty reception. A characteristic portrait 
of Blake, by Mr. Linnell, adds to the attraction of the 
volume. Mr. Yeats’s introduction and notes are excellent. 


Catullus : with the Pervigilium. Edited by 8. G. Owen. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
In editing a fresh Catullus Mr, Owen has based his text 
upon the editions of Doering, Lachmann, Schwabe, Ellis, 
Schmidt, and Postgate. He has added to his volume the 
*Pervigilium Veneris,’ and supplied the whole with a 
series of scholarly notes. The poems are issued in a 
sumptuous edition, limited to a thousand copies for 
England and America, and constitutes one of the hand- 
somest books we owe to Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen, the 

proved caterers for the most delicate palates, Mr, 

eguelin’s plates enhance greatly the value of the book. 
These consist of a charming frontispiece and six other 
illustrations, all equally graceful in design and execution. 
The first and most graceful of these is to the second ode, 
and presents Lesbia and her sparrow. The last illus- 
tration is to 1, 35 of the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris.’ Mr. 
Weguelin’s designs have the grace and beauty of last 
century workmanship. 


Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots of France. By 

PF. Willert, M.A, (Putnam's Sons.) 
To the “ Heroes of the Nations” series bas been added 
a carefully written account of Henri IV, and the 
strife in France, Like many historians, Mr. Willert 
writes from the Protestant standpoint. it is difficult, 
indeed, from any honest standpoint for a conscientious 
man, and especially a conscientious Englishman, to 
write from any other. Some comical stories concerning 
Henry are told by Tallemant des Reaux, with whose 
free and sometimes mal t gossip Mr. Willert does 
not greatly concern hi f. Discreeter historians have 
been compelled to give Le Béarnais a bad character 
morally, and the latest biogra does not shut bis eyes 
to the king’s delinquencies, None the less Henry was 
one of the bravest and most competent captains of an 
age fertile in such ; he was long a bulwark of the Pro- 
testant cause; he had a rough sense and elements 
of great personal popularity. here these qualities are 
found the world is rarely censorious in dealing with 
other defects of character. Most aspects of his life are 
presented by Mr, Willert courageously, truthfully, and 
well. Especially good is the condemnation of Biron’s 
treachery, for to that it practically amounted. The 
pictures of massacres, sieges, and wars are stimulating, 
and the volume is worthy in all respects of the series to 
which it belongs, 


The Poets’ Praise, From Homer to Swinburne. Col- 

Arranged by Estelle Davenport Adams. 

tock. 

A oracercn idea is in this volume gracefully carried 
out. Mrs, Davenport Adams has sought to include in 
ane volume the most illustrious examples of the praise 
by poets of their art or their compeers. Materials for 
such a work exist in superabundance, and the chief, or, 
indeed, the only difficulty has been found in the task of 
rejection, Apart from whole poems, such as Shelley's 
* Adonais’ and Arnold's ‘Thyrsis,’ dedicated to the 
memory of poets, our early literature teems with com- 
mendatory verses such as, in the days when log-rolling 


was a fine art, poets were in the habit of writing to each 
other. In some cases, as in that of Shakspeare, the 
praise has been collected beforehand; in others, the 
task of garnering involves considerable labour. A ve 
large number of poetic tributes to poets have been po 
lected, and the book can be taken up at any moment 
with the certainty of delight, Almost the only things of 
importance the absence of which we regret are Wither's 
“ prison notes” in praise of poetry, constituting, as they 
do, an enchanting rhapsody, and Sir John Beaumont’s 
epitaph on his younger brother Frank, the d 
containing, perhaps, the most graceful tribute ever wad 
by senior to junior :— 

Thou should’st have follow’d me; but death, to blame 
Miscounted years, and measured age by fame. , 


The volume deserves, and will receive, a hearty welcome, 


We have received Dr, Christopher Tye’s Mass in six 
voices, Huge Bone, published in “The Old English 
Edition,” edited by G. E. P, Arkwright (Joseph 
Williams), The earliest MS. of the work is preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, and an interesting essay on the 
early sixteenth cent composer, whose anthems may 
still be heard occasionally in our cathedrals, precedes the 
mass itself, which is well worthy of revival by such a body 
as the Bach Choir, which has done good service in 
resuscitating masses by Palestrina, and might en 
the debt under which it has placed musical amateurs 
bestowing equal attention on English antiquarian com- 
positions, 

Mr. Asusy Srarrr’s actualities are always piquant, 
and his criticisms, dramatically expressed, upon 
and plays by living men, are excellent. These qualities 
alone are sufficient to commend his Naughty Girl: a 
Story of 1893, published by Bliss, Sands & Poster. 

THe seventh volume of ‘ Book Prices Current,’ 
the results of the book sales for 1893, will be issued by 
Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. The usual copious index 
and review of the year’s sales will accompany the volume. 


Mrs. Gamurn, of Camden Lawn, Claughton 
Road, Birkenhead, requests those possessing letters or 
unpublished matter concerning George Romney to com- 
municate with her, she being engaged on & volume to be 
called ‘George Romney and his Pictures.’ 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 
all must be written the name and 

dress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, stains 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature = the — ‘ such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
te head the second communication “Duplicate.” 

8, iv, p, 525, col. 2, 1. 27, for 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


|| 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archeologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to lite workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professo 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures an 
ether art objects, bibliophiles, Jovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of | 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object ;.to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints) 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can | 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
uestion and the replies are inserted without the 
p see mo of any distinction of onto or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. , 


In addition to the Notes and Queries 
L’'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 

ds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, research 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives an 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad, The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L’INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 

, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 


Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 


find, and consulted all easily available works of| 16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 


reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in| 5 francs. For abroad, Twelve 


onths, 15s,; Six 


L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques-| Months, &. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. V. Jam, 27, 94, 


ALL THE Y 


EAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for FEBRUARY contains 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


NOTABLE NEW YEAR'S DAYS. 


The IRON HORSE in the HOLY LAND: 
Railway to Damascus. 

HIS SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. A Com- 
plete Story. 

DOCK LIFE. 

A CHAPTER in NAVAL HISTORY: 
Admiral John Markham. 


SOLITUDE and a CROWD. 
The ROMANS at TABLE, 
“GILES.” A Complete Story. 


A RIDE to LITTLE TIBET. 
ON CANNOCK CHASE, 

The PLEASURES of GOLF. 
The ABDUCTION of a KING. 


WINTER LIFE in COPENHAGEN. In 
Two Parts. 


MY COUSIN COLAS. A Story in Two 
Chapters. 


POEMS, &c. 


And 
The CONCLUSION of the SERIAL STORY, 


THROUGH THE RANKS. 


LONDON: 12, 8T. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


ty S. c. Atheneum Press. 


BC. 
; by the said 


C. FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery 
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